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NEWSVENDO RS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 


Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at allelections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
ives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
can. to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


10 a BERS HIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Fublisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
NOENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

‘The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

rovides Pensions of 20/ a year each for Four Widows of Newsverdors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
eS. Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 2U0/, and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than filty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Iustitution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The enployvés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never haying been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887 

The “ Hospital Pensions"’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20) for One Year toa Man ae 151. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


\ ALTER M. BARNKS, Ex. Nat. Sch. R.C.A. 

(awarded Special Gold Medal for ‘Best Carving in the Exhibi- 
tion,” Carpenters’ Hall, June, 1901), gives INSTRUCTION in WOOD- 
plead through the PUST. Prospectus post free.—Park Mount, 
slackburn. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of some standing 
4 desires SECRETARYSHIP or POSITION of TRUST. Highest 
references. —O. G., care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


( RGANIZING SKCRETARYSHIP of a CLUB, 

Society, or Institution, or charge of a Library, WANTED by 
TWO LADIES (together), at Home or Abroad. 
the work, and Literary.—W. S., 64, Belsize Park, N 


YAMBRIDGH GRADUATE, age 23, Honours in 

/ Modern Languages, desires SECRETARYSHIP or Post of ‘Trust 
to Literary Man, preferably out of London.—Address H. M., care of 
Messrs. Partridge & Co., Grove Road, Eastbourne. 


Meats DICKINSON, 114, New Bond Street, 

W., require the services of a thoroughly competent, reliable 
I AGER in their PRINTSELLING and PUBLISHING DEPART- 
T. State qualifications fully by letter. 


UB-EDITOR WANTED for a WEEKLY 
\O JOURNAL, somewhat of the Tit-Bits order. Must be young, 
energetic, with initiative and originality, and a good Writer. Previous 
experience in similar class of Publication desirable. University and 
well-read Man preferred. Write X., 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


NORTHA MPTON _ TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED oaparerrene: «forthe the ART DEPARTMENT, an ART 
PUPIL-TEACHER or ASSIST , under 25 years of age, qualified to 
teach under the Board of oovdahee bel Salary 50/. per annum.—Applica- 
tions, stating qualifications, to Heip Masren. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of POPLAR. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The COUNCIL of the above-named BOROUGH invites applications 
from Candidates for the post of SECOND ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
Salary 120/. per annum 

Applicants must have had practical experience in Library Work, 
including Cataloguing. and must be competent, under the supervision 
of a Borough Librarian, to take charge of a Library Establishment. 

Applications, stating »ge and previous Library experience, in Candi- 
aate’s own handwriting, accompanied by copies of three recent ‘Testi- 
m0nials, under cover, endorsed ‘Application — Second Assistant 
Librarian ,” ast reach the undersigned not later than OCTORER 6, 
sS LEONARD POPs, Town Clerk. 
Couneil Offices, High Street, —. E., 
September 15, 1902. 


C A MBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 

the COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE invite 
applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by 
the appointment of Miss Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day 
Training College under the London County Council. Experience of 
Secondary School Work and Management essential. Salary to com- 
mence at 300/., with Board and Residence. ‘he Principal will be 
required to enter on her duties in JAN VARY, 1903. 

Applications shou'd be sent, before OCTORER 6, to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss E. A. MoArrnvr Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
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HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLASSICS. Salary 12U/. per annum. 
For further particulars apply to the Princirat, to whom application, 
with copies of oe recent Testimonials, should be sent in before 
SEPTEMBER 24 


HILDREN of PARENTS LEAVING the 

COUNTRY, Home for. Certificated ‘Teachers, or good Schools. 

References given and required. Inclusive terms from 100 Guineas.— 
Mrs. Epwarps, Cambridge Road, King’s Heath, near Birmingham. 


I OME.—A LADY, having larger Flat than she 

needs, could RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at moderate terms, 
ONE or TWO LADY STUDENTS wishing to spend Winter in Rome. 
Sunny aspect; third floor; close to Piazza Venezia.—Apply to Miss 
ALIson, care of Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, Hampstead. 


\ IESBADEN.—PUPIL, willing to assist One 

Hour Daily, RECEIVED on HALF- ‘TERMS in small SCHOOL. 
All Linguistic and Musical advantages. Highest references.—Miss 
Hancovurr, Sesame House. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, Surrey.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES. M.A. D.Lit Lond., late Classical 
Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough education, on the 
eee of < sound mind in a sound body. French and German a 
iality. Preparation for eo if required. —-AUTUMN 

T ERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 




















VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-NINTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and LAW will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 7, and the SEVENTY-SECOND SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1, 1902. 

‘The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, ‘Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather _ Agriculture, School 
‘Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surger: 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Sur; 

Lyddon Hall has been atauiienent for Students’ residence. 

Prespoctaa of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar or 
THE COLLEGE, 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDUN 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 1903. 

ee On this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 
culum 

Fee for the whole Course, 21/., 
or Single Subjects may be taken. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further a apply to the Warven or rue Cottxcr, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 
1902. 





or 181. 18s. to students of the Hospital ; 





Students can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘rhe Hospital contains a service of 759 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9001. are awarded annually 





FRANCE,—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIVON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


BOR- 








ING’S COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDEN' tS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and ‘THEOLOGY, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate ‘Gaatee 
Preparations for all Examinations of the University. 
MI‘HAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER ¢ 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the S sry, King’s 
College: ie ap -C. 
wo S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES October 13.—Apply to the Vice Paincirat, 13, Kensington 
quare. 


LONDON, 














NIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
University of London. 
po ECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 
eee and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.Oxon 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 
Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 
Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary and Final F RCS, and other Examinations. 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
MU NEO scorT, 


Lad arden. 


DUCATION. —ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and yeaa knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements, —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


YONTEMPORARY POETS.—Notification of any 








/ Articles relating to the above will be welcomed by X., care of 
Francis & Co , Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
I IGH-CLASS ANTIQUE DEALERS’ BUSI- 


NESS (all Branches) FOR EARLY DISPOSAL. Most important 
City in West of England. Excellent Premises in leading Cage lip 
Stock at Valuation — Apply ALexanvrer, Daniet Fine-Art 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Kristol. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (!.ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and — all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-writte 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work ia London 
and Berlin. 


YYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical ‘Yripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 





Research, Revision, Translation References to Authors. Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Camuripce T'vee-Writinc Acency, 10, 


Duke Street, Adelphi, R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 


Lewisham, 8. B. ). 


W.C. (formerly 8. 





‘The Medica! School contains large Lecture Rooms and well i i 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Disseeting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, &c. 

‘The peeelite Clubs’ Ground (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to 
Warpen or tne Cotiecr, St. Kartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


THe 





NWYYPE-W RITI NG. tri ened: and experienced 
Typist (First Class Cert. Soc. of Arts), Sec. to well-known 
Authoress, desires all kinds MSS. Short Articles by return of post. 
From Is. per 1,000. Large quantities special terms. C ‘arbon or Mimeo- 
graph Duplicates. French — German.—Miss Dr 1a Covk, Brendon, 
Chalfont Koad, 8. Norwood, 8. 





Ss! THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 1. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the 
University of London, provision is made for the Courses ef Study 

rescribed for the Preliminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final 

Pop atigenns in Medicine 

Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
SEPCEMRER, viz , One of 150 Guineas and one of 60/. in Chemistry 
and Physics, With’ either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First 
Year's Students: One of 50/ in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any 
Two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Exami- 
nations, as well as several Medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MepicaL Secrerary. 

‘The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice. and special 
arrangements are made for Students enteriug from the Universities 
and for Qualified Practitioners 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Students into their houses. 

Fo: Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Renpve, the Medical 
Secretary. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 





UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Sg for Secondary ‘Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
Secrerary or Examinations, North Pauley, Durham. 





ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139 and 141, Regent Street, W. 
—Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, ae Professors anc 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Ch wady H 
(English and Foreign) introduced ay British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 








VY PE-W kKITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies Ms from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M_ Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W Established 1884. 





"| YPE-W RITING, TRANSLATIONS (French and 
German), and LITERARY WORK UNDERTAKEN at moderate 
charges by IrENE Basrow, Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand. 


7* PK-WRI TING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
Phonograph used. 


AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &. 

Legal and General Copying. Circulars Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References Established 1893.—Sixes & Srxzs, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


“4 UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c.,, 
tech, 8d. per 1,000, 


os TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dis I. pi 
including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Rozinson, 
8, Ww estover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY,—KEstablished 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
MSS. placed with Publishers.—jerms and Testi- 
M. Buroues, 34, Pate; noster Row. 














Publishing arranged. 


monials on siohemmee to Mr. A. 
-: aI (\ MITCH ELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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EEKLY JOURNAL.—A large Firm of 
Printers, in the centre of London, offer exceptional facilities 
whereby Editorial and cther Offices can be under same roof as 
Printer and Publisher.—Address P., Messrs. J. G. King & Son, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ape” Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Qyeries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


\LAISHER’S NE W Li8 Tf, 
SEPTEMBER, 1902, 
No. 329, containing LATEST ACQUISITIONS in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All CATALOGUES post free on application. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT RKRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear m any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 
Part II., containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illu:trations in Facsimile. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 








M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE of high-class 

e SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No. 80), NOW RKEADY, post free 

on application, containing Works from the Libraries of the late Lord 

Wilton and Sir Thos. Earle. 100,000 Volumes in Stock. Books 
Purchased.—79, Renshaw Street (only address), Liverpool. 


TIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








(HATALOUs, No. 35.—Drawings by Turner, 

Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ww. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 622 OF 
GoTHEnAn’s PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
TURE, 

Containing the usual large Selection of Standard Second- Hand 
Books in all Departments of Literature. 

Post free on application to 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 

140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Books on SOUTH AFRICA and the LATE 
WAR. 





FRANCIS EDWARDs’S AFRICAN CATALOGUE, Part IV., is now 
ready, and will be sent free on application. ‘This part contains Kooks, 
, on Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River, Transvaal, Kaffraria, 
Griqualand, Basutoland, Pondoland, Zululand. 
Other Catalogues issued are— 


AFRICA. Part I. Northern and West 
AFRICA. Part II. Egypt, &. 
AFRICA. Part III. Equatorial. 


MADAGASCAR. 
ASIA. Part I. Arabia, Persia, &c 
ASIA. Parts II. and III. India. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered, Cash 

or Exchange.—Czr7cns Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, 

First Edition, 1850—Ges. Meredith's Poems, 1851—Hewlett’s Earth- 
work out of Tuscany, 1895—Mocntaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 3 vols. 
1892 —Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 18%)—Cook’s Fexhunting, 1826— 
Hissey’s Drive through England,l9&5 —Gamonia, 1837—Shirley’s Deer 
Parks, 1867 —Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 — Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols. 1873—Jackson’s French Court 
2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III., 1862—Warwickshire Hunt, 1837— 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Editien, 1882—Dowell's 
‘Taxes, 4 vols. 1888—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8v7o—Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818. 100,000 BOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED. 
By far the largest and most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants. 
—Baxerr’s Great Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








OARD-RESIDENCE (Bloomsbury Square) in 
small PRIVATE FAMILY. Well furnished ; excellent Cooking 
and Board; Bath (h. and c.); central position, overlooking Gardens ; 
adjacent British Museum; two minutes from Tube and tive Oxford 
Circus; ideal home, with every comfort; not a Boarding House. 
‘Terms moderate and inclusive.—A.rua, care of Bell's, 29, New Oxford 
Street, London 
T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full “yet Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Strect, ‘Irafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








vox BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & U. 
H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 


Qu'et, pleasant, and central. 
Stetion. 
Wells. 


No others taken.—R. 





Sales by Auction. 
3-in. Portable Telescope (Steward), Viceroy Telescope (Steward), 
Surveying Instruments, Photographic 
Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, September 26, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 3-in. PORTABLE 
TELESCOPE in Mahogany Case, with extra Powers, by Steward ; also 
Viceroy (Steward) Telescope, extra light metal — Nautical Sextant, 
Levels, Levelling Staff, &c.; also PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS by 
Best Makers, and a quantity of Photographic, Telegraphic, and 
Scientific Apparatus. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


Natural History Specimens. 2 
At half-past 12 o'clcck. 
R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 


Garden. will OFFER at his Rooms, on TUESDAY, September 30, 
NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS, consisting of Canadian Bird and 
Animal Skins—Natural History Books—a choice Collection of Stuffed 
Birds in Glass Cases—Collections of British Lepidoptera and Coleop- 
tera—Exotic Lepidoptera -and a splendid Lot of African and other 
Horns. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 








THE LATE PHILIP J, BAILEY. 





i E Ss T U Ss a Po om, 


With Portrait of the Author and his latest 
Preface. 


The Complete Author’s Edition, pp. viii-794, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 





George Routledge & Sons, Limited, Broadway, 
London, E.C. 





and TRIUM P BH. 
A CORONATION ODE. 


By ROBERT BLAKE. 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6d. 

Whitehall Review.—‘‘ Well deserves the warmest welcome in England. 
The long silence of the Irish Imperialists, where literature is con- 
cerned, is broken by Mr. Blake in a composition which, everywhere 
scholarly, rises as it proceeds to heights which it is no exaggeration to 
describe as sublime.” 

North London Observer.—‘ Magnificent exhortations to the people of 
Ireland to adopt a policy of conciliation. Full of true poetry, which in 
unerring skill, fluency, and fire has not, with perhaps one exception, 
been ever equalled by any living writer.”’ 

Glasgow Evening News.—* The poem is well conceived, and contains 
many passages of great power.” 

Daily Chronicle. —*‘ All that a coronation ode should be.” 


iy R I AL 


Daily Mail.—** Consists of a number of poems all admirable in 
sentiment.” ; 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Thoughtful in matter and dignified in manner.”’ 


Brietol Mercury.—** The measure runs trippingly, and the verses will 
afford unqualified pleasure to all who have the welfare of the Empire 
at heart. ‘the admonition to Ireland is extremely well conceived.” 

Richmond Times.—* An attractive volume.” 
des Gazette.—‘’ Some of the lines are really notable.” 
elebrates a double triamph—that of arms in 
Mr. Blake devotes some sympathetic 


Book and News Tra 
Giusgow Herald —* C 
war and of science in disease. 
lines to the Queen.” 
Dramatic World.—“ Particularly interesting as the tribute of an 
Irishman who is an Imperialist.” 
Hastings Times.—‘ The writer is the happy possessor of a very pretty 
gift of versification.”’ 
Greening & Co , Limited, 20, Cecil Court, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. dd. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 1902-1903. 
Macmillan & Co. London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 














ry . ° 

\HE NILE DAMS (with numerous Illustrations) ; 
Sanitary Institute Congress, Manchester; Crewe Municipal 
Buildings Competition ; The }sritish Association; The Chemistry of 
building Materials (Student's Column); Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers,&c See the BUILDER of September 20 (4d. ; by 
ost, 4}¢.) —Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


W Cc 
e 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo, cloth, 2s, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

Morning Post.—“ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirived.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.’’ 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.”’ 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

DMirror.—‘* With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—‘‘'These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 








precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’ 

Nonconformist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercwry.—*‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Kennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success.”’ 

Liverpool! Mail. —“ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized net only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Scotsman.— Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 


; 4.” 


and pleasure they are designed. 
Chatto & Windus, 11!, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


and Telegraphic 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
LIST. 


—_—e— 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S GREAT 
NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE, 


“Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated, It js | 
along time since modern English fiction has pre. 
sented us with a book which is so essentially a 
book; a thing conceived and carried on and 
finished in one premeditated strain ; with unbroken 
literary purpose and serious, unflagging literary 
skill.”"— Times. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. : 


“In the beauty of its style, in the raciness of its 
emotional quality, in the orderly evolution of its. 
theme, in the fine handling of its principal charac. 
ters, the book seems to us to be upon the highest 
level even of its author's attainments.”—Academy, 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


‘*« The Wings of the Dove ’is a book which should 
be added to the list of Mr. James’s successes.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


‘¢¢ The Wings of the Dove’ is a novel which every- 
body ought to read.”— World, 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY :— 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By OWEN SEAMAN, 
Author of ‘The Battle of the Bays,’ &c. 


3s. 6d. net. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND 
NAVAL YARNS. 


By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, 





.C.B., 
Author of ‘Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor!’ &c, 


Crown §vo, 6s, 


FICTION. 
THE MAID AT ARMS. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘Cardigan,’ &c. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK 
WYNGATE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, 


Author of ‘ Princess Puck,’ &c. 


FROM A THATCHED 
COTTAGE. 


By ELEANOR HAYDEN, 
Author of ‘ ‘Travels Round Our Village.’ 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH 
LAND. 


By J. P. MOWBRAY, 
Author of ‘A Journey to Nature,’ &c. 














Illustrated. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Westmirster. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.”S NEW BOOKS KOR THE AUTUMN. 


SSS 











~~ 








A DEEPLY INTERESTING AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


WARWICK CASTLE and its OWNERS, from Saxon Times to the Present Day. In 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. net. With about 150 Illustrations, including a large number of Photographs specially taken for the Work. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST. BY C. E. BLACK. 


The LIFE of the MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. In 1 demy 8vo vol. cloth gilt, with 


Illustrations, 16s net. 





BY HENRIETTE CORKRAN, 


CELEBRITIES and I. Being Impressions of a large number of Celebrated Men and Women 


whom the Author has met. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 





BY SARAH A. TOOLEY. 


ROYAL PALACES and their MEMORIES. By the Author of ‘A Personal Life of Queen 


Victoria,’ ‘The Life of Queen Alexandra,’ &c. In 1 large square 8vo vol. oloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 16s. net. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s, 6d. net. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WILD FRUITS of the COUNTRY SIDE. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A., Author of ‘ Familiar 


Wild Flowers,’ &c. With 36 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 
‘‘A charming book, illustrated with very attractive drawings, A very pleasing and interesting volume.”—Spectator, 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 
BRITISH FRESH WATER FISHES. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., Author of ‘Salmon and Sea Trout.’ 
BRITISH BIRDS. By A. Trevor-Battye, M.A. F.L.S. F.Z.S., &c., Author of ‘Icebound on Kolguev.’ 


FISHES of our SEAS. By F.G. Aflalo, Author of ‘Sea Fish. With Contributions by W. Senior (Red Spinner), and F. B. Marston ‘Editor of 


the Fishing Gazette). 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. 
BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.M.G,, Author of ‘ The Uganda Protectorate.’ 








EDITED BY A. TREVOR-BATIYE. 


LORD LILFORD on BIRDS. Being a Collection of Informal and Unpublished Writings by the 


late Lord Lilford, President of the British Ornithologists’ Union, with contributed Papers upon Falconry and Otter Hunting, his favourite sports. In crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
1és. net. With numerous Drawings, by A. Thorburn, including a Photogravure Plate. 





BY W. SAVILLE- KENT, F.LS. 


LIZARDS, LIVING and EXTINCT. By the Author of ‘The Great Barrier Reef.’ In crown 4to, 


12s, 6d. net. With many Illustrations, including Coloured Plates from Photographs and Drawings by the Author. 





A CHARMING BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS. BY OLIVER G. PIKE 


HILLSIDE, ROCK, and DALE, Bird Life Pictured with Pen and Camera. By the Author of 


‘Woodland, Field, and Shore,’ &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, Illustrated with 110 Photographs and a Coloured Frontispiece. 





A FAMOUS WRITER AND HER WORK. 


MARIE CORELLI: the Writer and the Woman. By T. F. G. Coates and R. S. Warren - Bell. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Illustrations. 6s. 


A SEVENTH AND CHEAP EDITION OF DEAN HOLE’S VERY SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


THEN and NOW. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net, with Portrait. 


BY FISHER VANE. 


BACK to the MINES; or, Tailings from the Rand. In cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 








PAUL KELVER. JEROME K. JEROME. | A SON of GAD. J. A. STEUART. 
A SPECKLED BIRD. AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON. |The HONEYCOMB of LIFE. VIOLET TWEEDALE, 
The NEW CHRISTIANS. PERCY WHITE | IMMORTAL YOUTH. MORLEY ROBERTS. 
The MYSTERY of JOHN PEPPERCORN. 10M GALLON. SUCH AS HAVE ERRED. ELLA MACMAHON. 
The OTHER MAN. MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. | The MYSTERY of the ROYAL MAIL. B, L, FARJEON. 
The PRIEST and the PRINCESS. Rk. L. DIXON. WITH CLIPPED WINGS. MARY STUART BOYD. 
YOUR UNCLE LEW. C. R. SHERLOCK. WHERE THERE’S a WILL——_ E. EVERETT-GREEN, 

Also the following in cloth gilt, 68. each :— 
The CHARITY GHOST: a Christmas Story. The RELATIONS, and WHAT THEY RELATED. 

TOM GALLON. G, M. ROBINS. 

With 28 Original Illustrations by Gordon Browne. (Ghost Stories, with Illustrations by A. D. McCormick.) 
RED LION and BLUE STAR. J. A, BARRY, 


(A Volume of Stor’e:.) 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAM., LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMS. 





LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and 
First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 3s. 6d. 


W. EK. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


SHORTER LATIN COURSE. By the Same. Part I., ls. €d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part II., 
2s. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER. By H.J. Harpy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S ee LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. 


NALL, 

LATIN ena a EXERCISES. Arranged for Beginners. 
and C. G@. DuFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANSLATION in LATIN. By W. Wetcu, M.A., 
DUFFIeLp, M.A. Is. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES for TRANSLATION. For the use of Higher Forms in Schools and of 
Students working for Pass Degrees. Selected by M. ALFORD. 3s. 


By W. Wetcu, M.A, 


and C. G. 


C.-ZSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonny Bonp, M.A., and Rey. A. S. 
WaLpo.ir, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

CSAR.—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabu'ary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. 
WaLpoLr, M.A. 1s. ¢d. BOOK IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK V. By C. 
Cotreck, M.A. 1s. €d. BOOK VI. By C. Cotpeck, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO CLUENTIO. Edited by W. Pererson, Litt.D. 5s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS.—BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. WeLcu, M.A., and 
C. G. DuFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES. BOOKS I., II., III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 
Pack, M.A. (“* Elementary Classics”) 1s. 6d. each ; (‘‘ Classical Series ’’) 2s. each. 
HORACE.—SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. With Introduction and Notes by 

H. A. Datton, M.A. 1s. 6d. EPODES. Ldited by T. E Pacr, M.A. 2s. 
LIVY.—BOOKS XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Caprs and 
J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
LIVY.—BOOKS II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. SrepHENSON, M.A. 3s. €¢. 
OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. BOOK VIII. Edited by C. H. Krenr, M.A. 2s. 
tales: 7 eames BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHuckBurcH, M.A. 
ls. 6d. 
aida eee BOOK III. 


1s, 6d, 
PH-ZDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Kdited by A. R. S. Hatiipir, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


a —.ENEID. BOOKS L, II., IIL, IV., and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
. E. PaGk, M.A. 1s. 6d, each. 


pgp wom BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rey. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SuucknurGH, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


A. S. WALPOLE, 


ve ED. BOOK Y. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. CaLveri, M.A. 
Is. 6d, 


TERENCE.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E.S. SHvUcKnURGH, M.A. 2s. fd.; 
with Translation, 3s. 6d, 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By Rev. W. G. RurHerrorp, LL.D. 
SYNTaX, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES in ACCIDENCE. 
A SECOND EXERCISH BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, ds, net. 
EASY EXERCISES in SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By S.0O. Anprew, M.A. 3s. €d. KEY, 5s. net. 
— READER: Stories and Legends. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by 
. H. CoLson, M.A, 3s. 
PassaGus for GREEK ore anager as LOWER FORMS. 
M.A., and E. W. W. Bet, M.A. 1s. 
An INTRODUCTION to GREEK pause COMPOSITION. By H. Pirwayn, M.A. 
2s. 6d. KEY, 5s. net. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES. a Version, with Notes by T. B. Pace, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WaLpoLr, M.A. 2s. 6d 
The + . 1g APOSTLES. “the GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E. Pace, 
a. i 
GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE.—The GREEK TEXT. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bony, M.A. 2s 6d. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW.— 
and Notes by Rev. A. SLoman. 2s. 6d. 
ESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and pie og f by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sykes, M.A., and Sr. J. B. W. WILSON, 
M.A. 2s, 6d. 
#ESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With Translation by A, W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 12s. 
re ae —DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drakr. Revised by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 


ACCIDENCE, 2s. ; 


By G. H. UNDERHILI, M.A. 2s. 


By G. H. Peacock, 


The 


a —HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
A.S WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

KURIPIDES.—BACCH2:. Kdited by R. Y. TyrrReELL, M.A. 3s. €d. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rey. M. A. Bayrie tp, M.A. 
Is. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earnie, Ph.D. 3s, 6d. 

EURIPIDES,—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAayFrieLp, M.A. 
1s. 6d. "Edited oy A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. ed, 

a. —ILIAD. BOOK IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W. Lrar, Litt.D. 2s. 

OOKS I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M.A. BAYFILLD, M.A. 6s. 


sormonuse. —ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M A. Bayrieitp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. Marcmant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES.—BOOKS VI, and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. CLUER, B.A. 5s. 


XENOPHON,—ANABASIS. BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, MA. 1s. 6d, With Exercies by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK V. By Rey. G. H. 


Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK VI. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


P. Pantin, M.A. 


The GREEK TEXT. With Introduction | 
SCHILLER,—MARIA STUART. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 


eee 


ENGLISH. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SatnTsBury. 8s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. J. Maruew, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J. C. Nesrictp, M.A. 4s. 6d. KEY, 
} 2s, 6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
| OUTLINE of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. C. NresrieLp, M.A. 1s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6”. net, 
| ORAL EXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NEsFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
| JUNIOR COURSE of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nesrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR a:td COMPOSITION. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A, 
2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6s. net. 

WORD-BUILDING, TRANSCRIPTION, and COMPOSITION. By Rozerr S. Woop, 
Vol. I. 1s., Vol. II. 2s. 

The PARTS of SPEECH and THEIR USES. ByH. W. HovseHotp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK in WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A FIRST MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A SECOND MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

BURKE —SPEECH on CONCILIATION with AMERICA, on AMERICAN TAXATION; 
LETTER to the SHERIFFS of BRISTOL. With Introduction and Notes by F, G. 
Setpy, M.A. 3s. €d. 

CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE, &c. Edited by M. H. Lippettr. 

CHAUCER.—WORKS. Edited by A. W. PoLtarD, &c. 3s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. (Containing ‘ Horatius,’ ‘ Lake Regillus,’ and 
‘The Armada.’) With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wrens, M.A. Is. 9d. 

| MACAULAY.—ESSAY on LORDCLIVE. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON, 2s, 

MACAULAY.—ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes by 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s, 6d. 

MILTON.—L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, — ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. 
Introduction and Notes by W. BeLt, M.A. Is. ¢ 

MILTON.—COMUS. With Introduction and Notes eo Ww. Brett, M.A. Is. 3d. 

SCOTT.—The LADY of the LAKE. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuarv, M.A, 
2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

SCOTT.—The TALISMAN. Border Edition. 3s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes by K. DreIcHTon. 1s. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A —— NIGHT’S DREAM. With Introduction and Notes 
by K. DeiGuron, 1s. ¢ 

SHAKES PEARE.— sounsen NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes by K. DeIguTox, 
Is. 9d. 


With 


SHAKESPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. €d.; sewed, 2s. 
SPENSER.—The FAERIE QUEENE. BookI. With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 


PeRcivAL, M.A, 33s. a 


FRENCH AND ‘GERMAN. 


FRENCH COURSE. By A.C. Port. FIRST YEAR, 1s. SECOND YEAR, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, Ils. SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISKS to FIRST YEAR, 1s. BECOND 
YEAR, 2s, THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. €d. net each. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. FIRST YEAR, 


2s.¢d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 


By the Same. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Samr. PART I., 2s. 6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. PART II., 5s. KEY, 5s, net. 
ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G.E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. K. Fasnacut. 1s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. ALFRED 
KELWALL and Gustave Masson. 33. 6d. 

MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacnt. 1s. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro SrtepMann, 3s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. BE. Fasnacut. FIRST 
YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d, KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

= PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Samer. FIRST YEAR, 
2s. 6d, 

mene GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. PARTI, 2s. 6d. KEY, 

| 4s. 6d. net 

A ST aoe GERMAN and ENGLISH oe By Prof. WHITNEY and 
A. H. EDGREN. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 

GOETHE. —EGMONT. Edited by S. Primer, Ph. .. 3s. 6d. 

HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE (Containing ‘ Kalif aoe and ‘Das Gespensterscbiff ’). 
With Notes and Vocabulary by H. HaGer, Ph.D 

SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Genione, i Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. 





SCIENCE. 


INTRODUCTION to CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 
Pb.D. F.R.S., and Beyan Lean, D.Sc. B.A.Lond. 


By Prof. W. H. Perkin, Jr., 
In 2 vols., 2s. each. 


os in PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By R.A. GreGory and A.T. Sruons. In 2 Parts. 
2s. each 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A.T. Srumonsand L. M. Jonxs. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By D. Rinrout, M.A. 2s. 62. 
HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND. By D. E. Jones. 2s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS. By H. BH. Haptry. 2s. éd. 


; CHEMISTRY for ORGANISED SCHOOLS of SCIENCE. By S. ParrisH. 2s, 6d. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By Sir H. E. Roscogand J. Lunt. 23s. 6d. 


| ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By W.T. A. EmTaGr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


APPLIED MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By J. Duncan. With Exercises. 2s. 6d. 


| MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By W. GaLiatiy, M.A. 2s. 64. 
| PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., and L, E. SHORE. 2s. 6¢. 


' BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By E. Evans. 


| GEOLOGY for BEGINNERS, 


Second Edition. 2s. éd. 

PRACTICAL BOTANY for BEGINNERS. By Prof. are O. Bower, Sc.D. F.R.S., and D, T. 
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LITERATURE 
Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. Edited 


by W. P. Coyne. 
Nolan.) 


On the whole, we may congratulate 
Mr. Coyne, a leading official in the new 
Irish Department of Agriculture, on this 
diligent compilation. He has called in the 
assistance of many specialists, and some of 
the articles are excellent reading. Others 
are not, perhaps necessarily from the nature 
of the subjects, also because there is no 
single reader who can possibly be inter- 
ested in them all. But this great variety 
ought to ensure a very widespread demand 
for the volume, which is meant to be as 
cheap as possible, though its form is not 
attractive. The illustrations of beasts are 
all to the point, but we protest against 
reproducing photographs of hideous fac- 
tories, which ought to set all young people 
of good taste against industries lodged in 
such prisons; and surely first impressions 
should be carefully watched by those who 
desire to improve the rising generation. 

We will speak first of what we have 
enjoyed in our perusal of the bock. It 
opens with admirable sketches of the geology 
and mineralogy of Ireland by Mr. Grenville 
Cole. After a full scientific review he con- 
cludes with the wise reflection :— 


(Dublin, Browne & 


‘Enough has been said to assure the reader 
that the popular notions as to the vast mineral 
wealth of Ireland, and her hidden coalfields, only 
waiting for development, are myths unworthy of 
a serious and reflective age [we gravely doubt 
whether this age has yet been attained in 
Ireland}. It is possible, after all, that a plough- 
share and a spade made of imported iron, and a 
homebred peasant to guide them, may yet 
prove the best means of utilizing the mineral 
wealth of Ireland, which ages of denudation 
have taught us to look for in the soil.” 


Another admirable article is that on the 
canals and other available waterways. 
By comparison with the policy of other 
countries, even where railway traffic is under 





strict State control, it is shown that these 
waterways are a most valuable adjunct to 
railroads, and should be worked for heavy 
traffic so as to diminish railway rates for 
goods. In Ireland, where these rates are 
so exorbitant as to interfere most seriously 
with the prosperity of the country, the rail- 
ways have been allowed to acquire stretches 
of the canal roads so as to destroy this useful 
competition and keep up their injurious 
monopoly. It would probably require legis- 
lation to mend this mischief, for at present 
the water traffic of Ireland—a country sup- 
plied not only with fine artificial canals, but 
also with remarkable natural waterways—is 
almost wholly neglected, and many areas 
fit for good agriculture are left waste for 
want of cheap carriage to and from their 
neighbourhood. In no direction is the need 
of reform more pressing than in this. 

Horse-breeding is, of course, one of the 
distinctive features of Irish life. No indus- 
try produces better beasts, or worse men, 
than this. Among the various causes of the 
excellence of Irish hunters enumerated we 
think the book does not lay stress enough 
on the mild winters, which admit of mares 
and foals staying out and finding food on 
rough hillsides, from which they would be 
driven by snow and frost in England or 
Scotland. The most interesting perhaps of 
all the breeds is the so-called Connemara 
pony, treated in a brilliant article by Dr. 
J. C. Ewart. The history, the varieties 
and qualities of these admirable animals are 
treated with a wealth of knowledge and 
illustration which makes these pages the 
most interesting in the volume. Before 
the days of railways and telegraphs these 
ponies afforded means of communication 
over a wild, boggy, and rocky country, 
which will sound surprising to those who 
have not known the feats performed. We 
speak from personal experience, having seen 
a boy of fourteen despatched early in the 
morning on such a pony with a pressing 
message to Galway, forty miles distant, and 
having taken the answer from him the same 
evening. Nor was this thought anything 
wonderful by the country people. 

We come now to points on which the book 
before us is, to our thinking, defective, and 
will require careful revision in future edi- 
tions. The article on the economic distri- 
bution of the population only supplies facts 
up to 1881. The author, who endeavours to 
show from statistics that not only the popu- 
lation, but also the quality of their industry, 
has decayed since 1851, should know well that 
the annals of banking and of savings banks 
tell a very different story. But he is con- 
tent to note the fact, without any attempt at 
solving the contradiction. If it be true that 
an increasing percentage of the people turn 
to trading, transport, and domestic service, 
instead of wealth-producing industry, the 
causes of this change, which coexists with an 
immense growth of savings, should have 
been discussed. But on many other vital 
questions we are treated to stale information. 
Most of what is said about agricultural 
education, or about flax culture, is taken 
from antiquated sources. The state of flax 
growing in 1871 is of little practical interest 
now, except that one fatal consequence— 
the melancholy deterioration of small farms 
in the north resulting from it—is passed over 
in silence. It is a matter of common know- 





ledge in the midland northern counties 
(Monaghan, Cavan, &c.) that the soil does 
not recover froma crop of flax for seven years. 
Any one (except a land commissioner from 
the south) can tell at first sight a field that 
has been “ flaxed” several years before. 
When landlords had the power they used 
accordingly to forbid more than one-eighth 
of a farm to be tilled each year with this 
crop. But at one time the immediate profits 
were great. Lazy or bankrupt farmers 
would let their land to a neighbour for a 
crop of flax at 20/. an acre, and so go 
promptly to ruin, until the exhibition to 
theoretical valuers of their famished holdings 
— a large reduction in their rents 

y order of the State. These are the 
mischiefs in flax-growing which require 
careful discussion and warning from the 
reformers of agriculture in Ireland. But 
on such practical matters we find little 
or no instruction in the book before us. 
Amid the discussion of all the crops—nay, of 
all the flora of the country—there is not a 
word about the growing of thistles, nettles, 
ragweed, and dockweed all over the island. 
We should surely have had an estimate of 
what proportion of the agricultural wealth 
of the country is devoted to clearing weeds. 
The habit of pulling them up should be one 
of the first things taught to children in the 
primary schools. There are children— 
plenty of them—employed in herding cattle 
all day in miserable grass struggling to grow 
amid forests of ragweed. To employ their 
leisure in gathering and burning this plant, 
which sucks gold from the soil, would be far 
more profitable, though not so idyllic, as 
tending bees and selling honey. Even in 
the best parts of Ireland, such as the co. 
Dublin, no farmer thinks of protesting 
against the weeds grown by an idle neigh- 
bour or on the roadside. This it is which 
gives the country that unkempt and squalid 
appearance in the eyes of a good Scotch or 
English farmer. But pulling up weeds is a 
vulgar industry, and means sober and con- 
tinuous labour, for which few people of any 
class in Ireland have a liking. 

A similar want in this picture of the 
country is an intelligent discussion of the 
salmon and trout fisheries, a mine of wealth 
to the nation were it alive to its real 
interests. But because rod fishing, as a rule, 
is an amusement of the gentry, and net fish- 
ing a mere industry, carried on with a view 
toimmediate gain by poor people, all attempts 
to restrict netting for the benefit of rod fish- 
ing are resented by nationalist politicians as 
maintaining one of the inducements to keep 
landlords in the country. These irrelevant 
arguments should not be allowed to blind 
the inhabitants along any salmon river to 
the fact that no salmon is killed with the rod 
by a sportsman without diffusing money for 
inns, cars, gillies, tackle, &c., through the 
neighbourhood. It is no extravagant esti- 
mate to say that every salmon killed with 
the rod pays the neighbourhood 5/. in the 
expenses of killing it. In a few years 
net fishing at or outside the mouth of the 
river may destroy the whole of this out- 
lay—for the time, perhaps, making salmon 
1d. in the pound cheaper in the London 
market. Why should the people not be 
taught this obvious lesson? The matter is 
even simpler with regard to trout fishing 
in lakes, of which there were hundreds 
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throughout the north and west of Ireland 
full of trout a generation ago, but since then 
the fish have been gradually destroyed by net- 
ting, poaching inthe spawning time, and still 
more surely by the gradual but unhindered 
spread of pike. The borders of these lakes 
are mostly owned by various proprietors, 
and many farms reach them, so that each 
farmer has access and can fish as he pleases. 
It would require co-operation and an honest 
agreement among them tomake such a lakea 
property, and dividethe profits arising from it. 
If the pike were first exterminated in the 
headwater, which is usually a shallow, 
gravelly bottom perfect for trout; if fer- 
menting flax water, a deadly poison, were 
kept for liquid manure, and not discharged 
into the supplying streams ; if the water were 
then restocked and a neat lodge built on the 
bank, such lakes, now valueless, would in 
four or five years bring a rent of 100/. per 
annum, which the riparian farmers might 
divide. Moreover, they would get from their 
lessee plenty of trout to use, where they now 
get nothing. The counties of Cavan, Fer- 
managh, and Monaghan are the best for such 
experiments, because the lakes are small 
and isolated, easily watched, and possessed, 
within our memory, a very fine breed of 
golden, pink-fleshed trout, which often ran 
to 6 or 7 Ib. in weight. 

All such considerations, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to shooting. If every farmer’s boy 
keeps a gun, and shoots what he can, game 
is soon exterminated, and so a valuable pro- 
perty lost to the neighbourhood. But the 
peasants must be cured of their mutual 
jealousies, they must be taught to work 
together; above all, they must learn that 
though it is more amusing to earn 5s. by 
poaching than 5/. by hard work, and though 
sport is more fashionable than labour in 
the fields, one leads to penury and crime, 
while the other is the true basis of both 
individual happiness and national pro- 
sperity. The forty-five millions of savings 
now lying in Irish banks are a demonstra- 
tion that diligent people make money in 
Ireland. It cannot now be honestly 
asserted that the country is a poor 
country. But there is unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, and a vast deal of 
waste, which causes discontent and that 
national idleness which shows itself in 
squalor and mendicancy. 

These are the evils which the Board of 
Agriculture seeks to alleviate or to cure, 
and no one is more identified with this good 
work than Mr. Horace Plunkett, the prac- 
tical head of the Board. We congratulate 
him even on his partial successes. As the 
editor justly remarks: ‘An unreasoning 
optimism, and an equally thoughtless pes- 
simism have, too often, been substituted for 
the calm observation and consideration of 
facts quite accessible to scientific tests.” 
The present volume is indeed, as it pro- 
fesses to be, an unbiassed account, though 
an incomplete one, of the resources of the 
country. If the Roman Catholic clergy as 
a body would follow the example of Father 
T. Finlay, 8.J., and devote themselves to 
preaching industry and economy; if the 
bishops would reduce the great number of 
days in which idleness is regarded as a reli- 
gious duty, even this generation, in spite of 
the politicians, might witness a great and a 
salutary change. 





Notes of Proceedings 
before Oswald Mosley (1616-235). Edited 
by Ernest Axon. Vol. I. (Record 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Vol. XLII.) 


Excerrionat interest attaches to this volume 
from the point of view both of legal and 
administrative history. In spite of the 
wealth of legal antiquities (of law treatises 
as well as records and reports) in which we 
in this country rejoice, we possess surpris- 
ingly few first-hand accounts of the work 
of the local courts other than those of the 
manor and hundred. Indeed, we cannot 
recall more than two or three other works 
which illustrate, like this volume, the 
local jurisdiction and administrative func- 
tions of the justices of the peace in Petty 
and Quarter Sessions at a comparatively 
early date. At the outset, however, it must 
be premised that it is hardly to be expected 
that documents such as are here published 
will ever throw much light on the many 
interesting questions which cluster round 
the early history of the institution of the 
justices of the peace; such questions, for 
example, as the differentiation of function 
between the sheriffs and the knights assigned 
to keep the peace of the county (the suc- 
cessors of whom were the justices of peace), 
or, again, the still more interesting ques- 
tion of the differentiation between the old 
county court and the General or Quarter 
Sessions. None of the known existing ses- 
sions records goes back far enough to illus- 
trate such points. The document before us 
covers only part of the reign of James I. 
The Quarter Sessions Rolls of the County 
of Worcester only begin with Elizabeth’s 
reign; nor are those of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, published by the Surtees Society, 
any earlier. 

There is, indeed, sufficient reason for this. 
The custody of the records of the peace was 
supposed to appertain to that one amongst 
the justices who was styled custos rotulorum, 
It would appear that rather than be burdened 
with the charge the custos rotulorum allowed 
them to remain in the hands of the clerk of 
the peace, and, as there was no appointed 
place to keep them in, that official took them 
home with him. The result was that the re- 
cords became hopelessly scattered and lost. It 
is perfectly plain from Lambarde’s words 
(‘Kirenarcha,’ 1614, p. 388) that already 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
attention had been called to this shameful 
negligence :— 

‘*Under the name of the Recordes of the 
Sessions of the Peace I do not comprehend all 
manner of records touching the peace but those 
only which ought to be at the Sessions of the 
Peace, as Bills, Plaints, Informations, Indite- 
ments, Presentments, the Rolls of processes, 
trials, judgments, executions, and all other the 
actes of the Sessions of the Peace themselves : 
and furthermore the engrossement of the rates 
of servants’ wages: all recognizances of the 
peace and good abearing, recognizances con- 
cerning felonies and alehouse keepers and such 
like as ought to be certified (or brought) to the 
Sessions of the Peace—must be numbered 
amongst the Records of the Sessions of the 
Peace: For of all these there may be use at 
the Sessions and therefore the Custos Rotulorum 
or some for him ought to be ready there to 
shew them. For which end I take it meet that 
howsoever these records have heretofore been 
suffered to be in the hands of the Clearke of the 
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Peace and by the death or remove of him haye 
been to seek, yet now the inconvenience being 
found and the records themselves being grown 
to greate bulk the same should be lodged in some 
speciall and proper room under safe custody 
and not without an inventory (or Register) in- 
vented whereof the one part to remain with the 
Custos Rotulorum and the other with the 
keeper of them...... I would not loosely leave 
them (as commonly it is found) to the only 
custodie of the Clearke of the Peace without 
having any Register of their number and sorts 
and without appointing any convenient place 
certain forthe more ready search and safe bestow- 
ing of them ; whereby it falleth out verie often 
that after the death of such a clearke these 
records are hardly [= with difficulty] recovered 
and that piecemeal from his widow, servants or 
executors who at their pleasure may embezel, 
misuse or conceal what they will.” 

We are of opinion, after a close examina- 
tion of the volume, that it has been incor- 
rectly described hitherto. Itis not a sessions 
book at all, in the sense of a court record, 
either of Privy or Quarter Sessions. It is 
mainly the private individual notes of a 
justice of peace of proceedings at Privy 
Sessions in which he had been himself con- 
cerned as a justice, either alone or in 
association with one or two other justices, 
There are no notes whatever of the purely 
legal business of the Quarter Sessions. The 
notemaker contents himself each quarter 
(Michaelmas, Epiphany, Easter, Translation 
of St. Thomas the Martyr) with entering 
‘« Sessio pacis tent......” Where, therefore, 
he had been himself concerned in taking a 
recognizance or issuing a precept for the 
appearance of an individual at the Quarter 
Sessions the only note or entry which he 
makes is of that recognizance or precept. 
We get no further information of the case 
when the next Quarter Sessions arrive. In 
fact, it would appear as if the primary 
intention of the book were to preserve a 
note of these recognizances, precepts, and 




















warrants, and of the fees paid for the procur- 
ing of same. Fortunately this primary 
purpose was expanded, and we find the 
justice entering the full verbal texts of 
important administrative orders made at the 
Quarter Sessions, and even on one occasion 
(p. 108) at the assizes (the latter at Lan- 
caster). In pursuance of this purpose 
the notemaker further enters in the book 
money accounts relating to such adminis- 
trative orders as the abovesaid, in so far as 
he himself was concerned as an accomptant. 
Finally, the notemaker still further extends 
the heterogeneous nature of the collection 
by entering in the MS. various forms, such 
as precepts, mittimus, conditions of recog- 
nizances, and memoranda of licences, &c., 
which are his little collection of formuls or 
his educational stock-in-trade as a justice. 

It would be incorrect to regard such a 
book as a court record at all, and Mr. Axon 
cautiously and quite correctly styles it on 
his title-page ‘ Manchester Sessions.—Notes 
of Proceedings.’ His bookbinder, however, 
has (unjustifiably) gone further by letter- 
ing the book on the back, ‘Manchester 
Quarter Sessions.’ This latter description 
is not veracious. 

The greater portion of the matters con- 
tained in the volume, after the abstraction 
of the notes of administrative acts of the 
General or Quarter Sessions, are such as fell 
within the competence of any one single 
justice to do and perform. They concern, 
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therefore, such things as he could hear and 
decide in his own private house— ¢.y., 
matters relating to apprentices, the requiring 
of the oath of allegiance, assize of all pur- 
veyance of carriage for His Majesty’s 
progress (which here appears as ox money), 
drunkenness, and so on. 

If this be so, we have the key to the real 
nature of the record before us. It is only 
the note-book of Oswald Mosley, a justice 
of the county of Lancaster, of his doings as 
a justice in his single capacity, and, there- 
fore, in his private session—or, let us say, 
in his own house or domestic residence. 
The addition of the other items of the 
record has been already conjecturally 
explained. It follows from this, (1) that a 
great part of the record does not necessarily 
concern any specific Manchester sessions at 
all, but mostly Mosley’s private session ; 
(2) that where reference is distinctly made 
to a Manchester session, as on pp. 9, 12, 
&c., and especially 177 and 180, we are left 
to infer whether this is a special session or 
a General (Quarter) session; (3) that the 
locality of the bulk of sessions (presumably 
Quarter Sessions) is not given (some of 
them were certainly held at Lancaster, as 
distinct from the assizes); (4) that the 
records of the Quarter Sessions of the county 
of Lancaster not being in the volume 
before us are still to seek, and should be 
sought for at Lancaster. 

We wish very strongly that Mr. Axon 
could have seen his way to decide for us some 
important questions, which are a corollary to 
the conclusions just deduced : (1) Were there 
more Quarter Sessions than one for the 
county of Lancaster? 2. If not, then what 
were the sessions at Manchester? Were 
they special sessions or Borough Quarter 
Sessions? And if the latter, when, where, 
and how did Manchester before the seven- 
teenth century get a grant of Borough 
Quarter Sessions ? 

A correct understanding as to the real 
nature of the record before us would explain 
many strange features we note in it—for 
instance, as to recusants’ cases. Besides 
being intensely Puritan, Lancashire was as 
a county also intensely catholic and 
recusant. Yet not a _ single entry 
occurs in Mr. Axon’s book of actual 
proceedings of the justices against 
recusants. Plenty of orders he gives us, 
made at the Quarter Sessions and at the 
General Assize, prescribing the carrying out 
of the laws against recusants, but no indivi- 
dual cases of recusants proceeded against. 
The reason, doubtless, is that by the Act of 
3James I.,c. 4, the jurisdiction over recusants 
was restricted to the justices of assize or the 
justices of peace in General (Quarter) Session 
—terms which would explicitly exclude single 
justices of peace in privy session. And as the 
notes before us contain no record whatever of 
the General or Quarter Sessions, no recusancy 
cases appear at all. 

A statement, however, as to the correct 
nature of the material contained in Mr. 
Axon’s volume is no derogation from the 
historical value and interest of that material. 
To any one interested in the question of the 
jurisdiction of the justices of peace in the 
early part of the seventeenth century all 
the cases noted from the Privy Sessions will 
be of value. And in this particular instance 
it is a further advantage that the cases can 





be traced in the ‘Manchester Constables’ 
Accounts,’ thus enabling the details of a 
case to be followed to its natural close—the 
payment of the fine, &c. Mr. Axon has 
himself apparently worked the record in 
this manner, embodying the results in 
those portions of his introduction which 
deal with the jurisdiction of the justices of 
peace over matters of felony, bastardy, &c. : 

‘*The routine [in a bastardy case] is illus- 

trated by the case of Isabel Worrall. On 
10 Oct., 1620, a precept was issued at her 
instance against Wm. Crompton. On 
Dec. 6 Crompton was ordered by two magis- 
trates to support the child, but refusing to 
agree to the order, he was bound in 201. to 
appear at the Sessions, What happened to 
Crompton there we are not told, but an order 
was made that Worrall should be sent to the 
House of Correction for 12 months, and a mit- 
timus was issued accordingly. From the ‘ Con- 
stables’ Accounts’ we find that Isabel was taken 
to the House of Correction [at Preston] at a cost 
of 5s, to the town.” —Introduction, p. xvii. 
A still wider interest attaches to the note- 
maker’s copies of administrative orders made 
at the Quarter Sessions, or, more rarely, at the 
assizes. These orders concern the erection of 
a House of Correction for the county, orders 
for the observance of Sunday, appointments 
of commissioners for subsidies, and orders 
for the collection of ox money and of the 
assessments for the relief of maimed soldiers 
and mariners. In the case of the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for assessing the 
subsidies granted in 18 & 19 James I. 
there is quite a peculiar interest attaching 
to the entries printed by Mr. Axon on p. 152, 
for the extraordinary thing is that of the 
Acts of the Parliament 18 & 19 James I. no 
copy, either in MS. or print, has ever been 
found. The Acts were not enrolled in 
Chancery, and no copy was discoverable 
either at the Parliament office or in 
Chancery. When, therefore, the Statutes of 
the Realm were being printed the editors 
were reduced to entering the mere title 
of the Act for the two entire subsidies and 
adding, as a kind of verification of such title, 
the following note: ‘‘It appears on search 
made in the Exchequer at Westminster that 
the subsidies of the temporalty and clergy 
were actually collected and accounted for” 
(‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iv. p. 1208). 
Turning to Mr. Axon’s book we find the 
names of the commissioners for the six 
hundreds of Lancashire set out in full 
(pp. 152-5), names which would doubtless 
have been previously returned in Chancery, 
and which would appear in the authentic 
copy of the Act itself if such copy were dis- 
coverable. Further, there are entered in 
the volume before us the exact days on 
which the commissioners were to meet for 
the assessing of each separate hundred. 

In this case, therefore, a local record is 
found affording substantial and first-hand 
proof of the exaction (ergo of the enact- 
ment) of an Act of Parliament which 
cannot be found in the Statute Book. 
Such is by no means the only point of 
interest in the more general admini- 
strative entries contained in the volume. 
As Mr. Axon himself points out, the copy 
of the ‘Book of Sports’ which occurs in 
the MS. (and which he prints in full in his 
introduction) is dated some nine months 
before the ordinarily accepted version of the 
‘King’s Book,’ and also differs from it 





textually. This matter has been several 
times explained. The difference between 
the two declarations was that the first was 
issued only for the county of Lancaster, 
whilst the second had been intended by 
James to apply to the whole country. The 
noticeable point, however, is that Mr. Axon 
prints the full copy of the earlier declara- 
tion with its exact date, and the value of 
this may be measured by the fact that in 
the Earl of Crawford’s list of proclamations 
there is no reference to it at all, or indeed 
to either of the two declarations. 

The editing of the volume has been per- 
formed with the greatest care and deserves 
the highest commendation. 








Denys @ Halicarnasse. By Max Egger. 
(Paris, Picard.) 
Tuts is an excellent monograph on Dionysius 
as the exponent of literary criticism in the 
days of Augustus. The writer has carefully 
studied, and, what is more, carefully acknow- 
ledged the help of his predecessors in the 
field; his own judgments, if wanting in 
originality, are full of common sense. He 
does not possess much of the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of French critics ; he is probably 
all the sounder as a guide. Here and there 
we fancy we detect some youthful simplicity, 
as where he lauds in Sallust the same per- 
fect fairness and love of truth that there are 
in Thucydides. For if regarding Thucy- 
dides there are rising suspicions that he 
cloaked strong party views under the severity 
of his tone and style, regarding Sallust 
most people now accept the verdict of 
Mommsen, that the two famous tracts on 
Cataline and Jugurtha are political pam- 
phlets of the same order as Tacitus’s ‘ Ger- 
mania. Further, we have to note that 
though he refers to Prof. Blass’s work on 
later Greek eloquence he has not utilized 
that famous scholar’s analysis of the style 
of Demosthenes by way of comparison with 
the analysis of Dionysius, who takes up 
the same ground. This analysis of a great 
orator or writer by rules of rhythm, by the 
quantities of syllables, and the balance of 
clauses is at first most repugnant to a 
reader of wsthetic temperament. To cut 
up Demosthenes into periods, clauses, and 
feet seems to us to take all life and beauty 
from him. We find, too, that Dionysius 
himself, the perpetrator of this analysis, 
is very far from being guided by it in his 
judgment of the works of great authors. 
He tells us plainly that he knows a genuine 
speech of Lysias by its general ssthetic 
effect, by its grace, charm, and simplicity, 
and this (quite subjective) test is to him 
decisive; and in many other passages he 
speaks of the instinct acquired by long 
training, which feels the touch of the real 
master as distinct from his imitators, just 
as nowadays an expert art critic can tell 
the painting of Rembrandt or Velasquez 
from the work of his pupils. For all 
that he can justify his judgment by going 
into technical details, and it is in this way 
that the material analysis of a style may 
be both interesting and valuable. But even 
the elaborate arguments of Prof. Blass have 
not persuaded us that this ponderating of 
clauses and syllables could have been con- 
scious in the orator, and we are disposed to 
attribute the harmonies he attains and the 
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discords which he avoids to the same kind 
of natural gift as that which dwells in a 
great musical composer. His work, too, is 
capable of external analysis. We may 
even see how he has produced great 
emotional effects by what seems merely 
mechanical contrivance; but no analysis 
will disclose the real secret of his art any 
more than the dissection of the body will 
detect the workings of the soul. 

In the case of Greek eloquence, however, 
we learn another important truth. It was 
seldvm spontaneous, and attained its power 
—nay, even its startling reality—not with- 
out persistent artifice. This may have been 
demanded by public opinion. The people 
who insisted upon their marble statues and 
temples being coloured may have been as 
\yrannical as Napoleon, who insisted upon 
the ladies of his court using rouge and 
powder. Hence it was that even historical 
prose with them assumed the graces of 
rhetoric and professedly called itself a 
branch of eloquence. But we are far from 
agreeing with our author that the invasion 
of history by rhetoric was a great mischief 
and nothing more. Of course, the promi- 
nence of vulgar or tawdry rhetoric in 
Dionysius’s ‘ History of Rome’ is so damag- 
ing that his work is neglected; but if 
rhetoric be good enough, if it be really a 
fine art, then we may say that eloquence 
is essential to a great historian; for such 
eloquence is not mere style, it is the proper 
expression of a vivid and picturesque power 
of observation—in fact, of that imagination 
which is the highest gift of a historian, 
higher even than accuracy or impartiality. 
It is chiefly because of the imagination 
which colours their style that Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Gibbon, Froude, Green live on 
as great historians long after their more 
accurate or perhaps more laborious rivals, 
Polybius, Tillemont, Duncker, &c., are laid 
aside. It is the dramatic gift which is 
necessary to reproduce vividly scenes 
and characters but dimly remembered in 
traditions badly reported in contemporary 
documents. This is the ground—in our 
opinion, very solid ground—which Dionysius 
takes in his general preference of Herodotus 
to Thucydides. The former has chosen a 
grander subject, requiring and showing 
greater art and disposition, clothed in a 
style of artistic perfection. With this 
eulogy of Herodotus few scholars (except, 
perhaps, Prof. Sayce) will quarrel, though 
we may fairly urge that comparisons of 
contrasted geniuses are unfruitful, and 
that admiration of the one man is com- 
patible with admiration of the other. It is 
evident, however, from a passage cited by 
M. Egger (p. 223) that Dionysius was tor- 
mented in his day, as some of us are now, by 
the blind admirersof Thucydides, who insisted 
upon putting this critical historian, in spite 
of his crabbedness and obscurity, in spite of 
his rhetorical contortions, upon a pinnacle 
by himself, and allowed no syllable of dis- 
paragement to pass without an angry reply. 
Dionysius strives to be fair. He admits 
freely the splendour and the pathos, the dig- 
nity and the impartiality of Thucydides ; 
but because he reprehends, very properly, 
the style of his speeches, M. Egger, follow- 
ing the current opiuion among his modern 
authorities, thinks the Augustan critic 


wanting in fairness and justice of apprecia- 





tion. Dionysius, indeed, leaves himself at 
the mercy of any censor when he ventures 
to rewrite some of the Attic master’s harsh 
sentences into clearer and simpler language. 
But the fact that the paraphrase is tame 
and vapid beside the original does not 
eo that in many cases Thucydides, if he 

ad been pulled up, let us say, by Euripides 
for his style, could not have avoided 
many patent faults. The usual apologies 
for his obscurity are simply inadequate. 
One tells us that Attic prose was still in 
formation, and that a clear style had not 
yet been attained. Another explains that 
his thoughts were so many and so pregnant 
that words were unable to express them. 
Yet a reasonable man will see, on read- 
ing any of these speeches, that there is no 
crowding of fresh ideas in every sentence, 
but that the same idea is being repeated 
over and over again, and merely worried 
into various modes of expression; also that 
pellucid writing had been attained in the 
dialogue of tragedy and of comedy, which 
was more confined than prose, not to speak 
of the few specimens of earlier prose still 
extant which are perfectly clear. 

The best outcome of the study of such 
a master as this on a somewhat pedantic and 
second-rate author (as M. Egger justly 
calls him) is to remind writers of to-day of 
the fact that the greatest and most artistic 
prose the world has yet seen was not the 
work of mere spontaneous genius, but of 
genius chastened and refined by the most 
minute and careful study and observation. 
We may be sure that even Herodotus, 
whom Dionysius has not dissected into cola, 
was as careful of his pellucid narrative as 
was Ernest Renan, whose proofs (when 
we saw them) showed corrections often 
four or five times more than the original 
draft in quantity, but pruned by con- 
stant erasures. The most probable reason 
for the absence of speeches in Thucy- 
dides’s last book is not his appreciation of 
any change of taste, for the good reason that 
such did not occur, still less, as some German 
says, because there were in the events of 
this book no proper occasion for harangues 
—a childish absurdity—but because such 
ornaments were added to the narrative in 
aftertime, and he did not live to turn the 
rough sketches of such rhetoric, obvious 
enough in this book, into the elaborated 
decorations of the finished books. But if we 
are right, that while scholars have found 
actual laws of rhythm in Thucydides or 
Demosthenes, these great men with all their 
care rather felt than learnt the mysteries of 
their music, then it would be well worth while 
for some student of modern rhetorical form to 
take such an author as Ruskin, whose great 
periods often sound like the organ in a 
cathedral, and submit him to the same 
analysis to which Dionysius, or, still better, 
Blass, has submitted Demosthenes. It 
might be found that he too observed 
subtle Jaws regarding the number and 
position of accented syllables, regarding 
the juxtaposition of certain sounds, regard- 
ing the avoidance of others, and all this 
according to hidden laws which he drew 
from his experience as well as his genius. 
It is too often forgotten in the England of 
to-day that writing is a fine art, and that 
the quality most certain to make an author 
immortal is style. 
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Thatcham, Berks, and its Manors. By the 
late Samuel Barfield. Edited by James 
Parker. (Parker & Co.) 


Tuts is one of the most substantial parochial 
histories that has yet been issued. It con- 
sists of two large quarto volumes of some 
800 pages. Certain details are given in an 
exuberant style, but it would be unfair to 
say that anything here printed could with 
advantage have been omitted. Mr. Barfield, 
who died towards the close of 1899, had 
made large collections towards the history 
of Thatcham, the most extensive parish in 
Berkshire except that of Lambourne, having 
a circumference of thirty miles. Within 
this area there were at one time seven 
manors. The manorial history is the chief 
feature of these volumes, and is remarkably 
well done. The arrangement of the material, 
with certain additions, is the creditable 
work of Mr. Parker. Good use has been 
made of the few early court rolls that have 
come to light after considerable research, and 
an exhaustive use of the stores of the Public 
Record Office in dealing with the four prin- 
cipal manors leaves little to be desired. In 
fact, any writers who may be contemplating 
the full treatment of manorial history could 
scarcely do better than consult these 
volumes as to the manner and method that 
it would be well to pursue. 

The account of the church of Thatcham, 
which was appropriated to Reading Abbey 
in 1139, is at once full and interesting. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century 
Thatcham was a thriving little town, and 
had the title of a borough conferred 
upon it. The townsmen finding the accom- 
modation of the comparatively small parish 
church at the west end of the place insuf- 
ficient, a chapel was built at the extreme 
east of the town on the border of Colthrop 
manor estate. This was done by the joint 
action of Sir Richard de Fokerham, lord 
of Colthrop manor, and the inhabitants of 
Thatcham. In 1304 the bishop licensed the 
chapel for service provisionally for ten 
years, until due endowment ceuld be pro- 
vided, the assent of the Abbot of Reading 
having been previously obtained. Sir Richard 
and the parishioners were to find a suitable 
chaplain, who was to celebrate three times a 
week, in addition to regular services on Sun- 
days, holy days, and festivals. At the end of 
ten years the licence was made perpetual, 
and the chapel was used for divine service for 
some 250 years, when it was suppressed as 
a ‘superstitious chantry by Edward VI. 
The ruined building was turned into a 
charity school in 1707. The actual docu- 
ments pertaining to so early an establish- 
ment of a chapel-of-ease as distinguished 
from a chantry proper are but rarely to be 
met with, and those of Thatcham possess a 
special value for the ecclesiologist. 

The parish registers, which begin in 
1561, present an unusual number of excep- 
tional entries relating to special causes of 
death or particular local occurrences. The 
appendix contaius a variety of extracts :— 


*61562, Feb. 20th. Thomas Johns, of Ham 
Hill, was buryed, who dyed suddenly with a 
nedell and thred in his hand being at his worke. 

“1573, Sept. 12th. Katherin White and Joan 
White were baptized, doughters to one Whyte 
a bearer of aqua vite in this Parishe, and he 
dwelt at Newbery. 
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1591, Dec. 8th. Buriynge. A pore mayd 
died from Horeblowes, in his hoggstie. 

‘61605, March 13th. A young crissome, being 
a man-child, being found drowned at Chamber- 
house mill was taken up, on w’ch the corroner 
sate, and by his appointment was buried.” 

Thatcham being on the great highway to 
the West of England (it was exactly midway 
between London and Bath) was naturally 
much frequented by wayfarers or poor 
travellers, who are usually styled in the 
registers, ‘‘walkinge” menorwomen. Not 
a few of these walkers were found dead or 
dying in the barns or by the roadside in the 
parish. In 1611 Hugh Adams, “ being 
diseased and cured at St. Thomas Hospitales 
in Southwark neare London,”’ died at That- 
cham on his way back to Bath. There are 
several entries of the baptism of the children 
of those whom we now call tramps. 

The churchwardens’ accounts begin in the 
same year as the registers. These also 
testify to the importance of Thatcham’s 
main thoroughfare. The wardens from time 
to time relieved various persons in distressing 
circumstances as they passed through the 
town. Amongthenumberthushelpedon their 
way were needy scholars of Oxford, a minis- 
ter’s wife, an indigent minister that preached 
in the church, poor and maimed soldiers 
“that were gally slaves to the Turks,” a 
Turkish captive, a poor man that had his 
tongue cut out, and an “ Irishe captaine.”’ 
When the bishop visited Thatcham the 
ringers were paid a modest sum for ringing 
him through the town. Royalty was much 
more profitable to the ringers, for whilst 6d. 
was considered enough to welcome the bishop 
on his journey in 1568, 3s. was their pay in 
the following year when Queen Elizabeth 
passed through. When James’s queen went 
through Thatcham in 1616, on her way to 
Bath, 2s. was thought sufficient for a like 
purpose. The extracts from these accounts 
are exceptionally interesting. One of the 
most curious is a charge of 16d. in 1584, 
which was laid forth by the churchwardens 
‘in going to Burfield to the cunnyng woman 
for to make enquire for the communion 
clothe and the ij outher clothes that were 
loste out of the church.” A shilling apiece 
for otters’ heads and a charge of 2s. for 
painting the morris dancers’ coats in 1568 
are examples of other noteworthy entries. 

The rectors and vicars, the charities and 
other endowments are treated exhaustively ; 
whilst various minor incidents relative to 
the parish, from the establishment of a 
Sunday market, circa 1160, down to the 
enrolling of yeomanry and volunteers, 
1797-1803, are duly chronicled. 

There are two excellent maps, and a 
most generous supply of illustrations and 
facsimiles of charters ; but from the stand- 
point of a complete parochial history there 
18 a grave omission, for natural history of 
every kind is totally ignored. 








NEW NOVELS, 
The Vultures. By H. 8S. Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 
Reapers of this able novelist have followed 
him with interest to various parts of the 
globe: Spain, Russia, The Hague are some 
of the places in which he has compelled 
their attention. Now he turns his face 
to Poland, and, if he has written a better 
story than ‘The Vultures,’ it has escaped 





our notice. The book is written almost as 
quietly as it is competently, yet as we 
read we feel the full dreariness of Warsaw, 
and Poland assumes for us the guise of 
the most distressful country of modern 
times. Some pages of bygone but still 
recent history are unveiled or reinterpreted 
by later knowledge. The assassination of 
the Czar in 1881 appears to have been 
intended to serve as a curtain-raiser to a 
drama of insurrection arranged by a party 
of irreconcilable Polish nobles and others. 
The Polish part of the plot was betrayed 
and came to naught. At that time Europe 
was itself in a ferment, and Poland, seem- 
ingly crushed for ever, was yet dreaming in 
secret of revolt against the tyranny of the 
Powers. This is the epoch chosen by the 
author, and the motive is the double plot of 
the Russian Nihilists and the implacable 
Poles to throw oft their shackles. The 
intricacies of this double action and purpose 
have not been generally known or under- 
stood. ‘The Vultures’ are the political 
and diplomatic agents of different countries 
who gather whenever and wherever trouble 
is brewing. The three men are treated 
with a great deal of shrewdness and 
variety. The principal Polish conspirators, 
old Prince Bukaty and his son Martin and 
his daughter Wanda (more especially the 
men), are fine figures, all the more tragic 
because they do not make their appeal to our 
sympathies by grand language or effective 
attitudes. A love story, or, rather, two 
love stories are included. Both are im- 
portant to the plot, but the loves of Wanda 
and the silent Englishman are the more 
interesting. But the person who has more 
movement and vitality about him than all 
the rest put together is the Frenchman 
Deulin. He does brave deeds and makes 
witty remarks, yet is as little of a poseur as 
a man of his type and country could pos- 
sibly be. The third vulture is an American 
called Joseph P. Mangles, who adds touches 
of an excellently dry brand of humour. His 
sister ‘‘ Jooly,’’ a platform lady, is all the 
more amusing for being merely a secondary 
character. There are some very stirring as 
well as pathetic scenes and incidents and 
a good deal of worldly wisdom here and 
there. 





A Bayard from Bengal. By F. Anstey. With 
Eight Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Tue sub-title of this exercise in humour 

runs into ten lines of print. We may, 

therefore, omit it in this notice, though 
it should be read before proceeding to 
the adventures of Mr. Bhosh. It helps 
to give the key to the subsequent jestings 
over the oddities of a semi-anglicized native 
of Bengal and the still less anglicized 

narrator of the tale. Some years ago a 

joke of this kind would have been caviare to 

the public, but we have changed all that. 

No place so remote but we know something 

about it, or think we do. The ‘‘ Baboo,” 

with all his imperfections on his head (or 
on our consciences), is with us in fiction as 
well as elsewhere. His peculiarities of 
speech and thought, or want of thought, and 
his general glibness and superficiality are 
not shown for the first time in this pro- 
fessedly comic view of him. There is now 
a market for fun at his expense over here. 





The author’s hits are very shrewd and the 
examples of the ‘‘creature’s” ways and 
manners are genuinely ludicrous. Yet, to 
speak frankly, we have enjoyed some of his 
former sallies of mirth and madness more 
than we do this one. Many hearty laughs 
have come the way of his numerous readers 
before now, thanks to his grotesque images 
and odd imaginings. We read the adven- 
tures of the Bengalee gentleman now on 
show without so much of that spontaneous 
and therefore most agreeable of all forms 
of merriment. This book seems a little 
laboured, even, perhaps, a trifle forced. 
The joke is a long rather than a strong 
joke, or a joke that all may laugh at to- 
gether! Yet one is aware of many a smart 
remark and many a really funny saying. 
Most of the effects depend on ignorance of 
our own manners and customs, on pomposity 
of speech alternating with slang, and stock 
phrases sometimes ludicrously misquoted by 
the supposed narrator. Parts of the con- 
ception are excellent, but the whole is not 
sufficiently supported by a genuine sense 
of the more delicate incongruities. Now on 
this sense at its keenest some of the author’s 
happiest extravaganzas have relied. Here 
he does not always seem to pass from a 
semblance of sense to pure nonsense with 
enough aplemé and agility of touch. He 
certainly fills his poor Bengalee full of 
strange oaths and very cleverly misapplied 
quotations, and so shows himself master of 
the situation. But the situation itself 
savours a little somehow of a private joke 
between the author, illustrator, and perhaps 
a few of the initiated. This may explain 
why the ordinary reader feels at times just 
a little “ out of it.” 





The Sheep - Stealers. By Violet Jacob. 
(Heinemann.) 
Once or twice only in a longish course of 
book reviewing has it been our lot to find 
the ‘‘ Rebecca” riots of the early part of 
last century made use of in fiction. We had 
not found the material particularly stimu- 
lating reading. ‘The Sheep - Stealers’ 
depends on the turnpike troubles, it is true, 
yet is partly independent of them. They are 
used incidentally and not at all ineffectively. 
The book itself may not be remarkable 
for the spirit of beauty or style, but it is 
remarkable for its power of lengthened pre- 
sentation united with strength and firmness 
of handling. This judgment applies to the 
scenery as well as to the figures that 
animate it. Indeed, each—landscape and 
people — is a fitting complement of the 
other. ‘The Sheep-Stealers’ appears to be 
a first book, and there is a woman’s name 
on the title-page. In some ways, though 
not perhaps in all, it suggests experience 
and does not suggest a feminine outlook or 
manner. We should judge that it is written 
from a very full and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the people and district. The very 
heart of the place and the habits of the 
countryside at the present time are so well 
known to the writer that there can have 
been little difficulty in putting the clock 
back some decades. The valley of the Wye 
and the hills of Hereford, on the borders of 
England and Wales, partake of whatever 
belongs distinctively to both countries. 
Most of the characters are rustic, but the 
local speech is merely cleverly suggested, 
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not tediously insisted on. Some of these 
country people are drawn with extreme 
clearness and an essential reality and 
sobriety of touch. Rhys Walters, the 
hero of the tale, is partly an exception, for, 
though the reverse of uninteresting, the 
strands of his nature are less clearly appre- 
hended and less well controlled by his 
creator. He represents the tragic side of 
the story, and there is no humour in the 
treatment of him. There is, on the other 
hand, a good deal of humour in some of the 
other people, particularly in the Pig Driver. 
We have seldom seen a figure at once so 
sinister and so laughable as his. There is 
also clever portraiture in the mistress of the 
farm at Great Masterhouse and in her maid. 
The author’s own personality and sym- 
pathies are carefully excluded. Sheep- 
stealing is a more exciting theme than the 
** Rebecca’? risings, and it is minutely but 
not dully described. “ Like,” instead of as, 
is used in one sentence greatly to its detri- 
ment, but on the whole the writing is care- 
ful and capable. 


‘* Honey.” By Helen Mathers. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

In novels of this species, even from the 
pens of well-known authors, one asks from 
the heroine only one thing—a little amuse- 
ment. Honey, like many others of her 
kind, turns a deaf ear to the request. Her 
conversation and her escapades — even 
perhaps particularly when she “dons” male 
attire—do not amuse or edify. Were it 
not for a casual mention of the Boer war and 
some other modes, moods, and movements of 
the moment, the story might pass for a novel 
of the sixties. But it has none of the 
“‘snap’’ and vigour of the days when Miss 
Broughton and her followers were at their 
best. Honey (supposed to be a child of 
nature with an intellect, or at least opinions 
of her own) is sometimes exasperating and 
always boring. Introduced to the reader 
and a partner in a London ball-room, where 
she looks like a Dryad, she opens con- 
versation with the unfortunate unknown by 
intimating to him her longing to smash 
unlimited crockery and her belief in the 
life strenuous and the future of humanity. 
The principal object and interest of the 
story centre ina plot to disgust the Dryad 
with an unworthy suitor. To this end two 
of her devoted admirers pledge themselves, 
and their subterfuges and plannings are 
not lively reading. There are, by the way, 
discussions of physical and other love, and 
some not very pleasant or exhilarating 
exhibitions of both. Why a girl, said to 
possess a wondrous delicacy of perception, 
could not have done a little divining on her 
own account we cannot imagine. Grammar 
and diction of the best sort are not always 
found in this kind of story, and cannot be 
said to grace the present specimen of it. 
The vagaries of Honey are certain to find 
favour with some people. To them we com- 
mend her and her story; we also recom- 
mend to the author a more careful perusal 
of a work called ‘The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ 





The Lady-Killer. Tey H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Fisher Unwin ) 

A tittE like ‘The Lady-Killer’ suggests 

inanity or vulgarity in a story. A name 





less trivial and more appropriate might 
easily have been found for this strange and, 
indeed, rather portentous fantasy. Benve- 
nuto Cellini and his autobiography have 
something to do with one of the leading 
ideas therein. It is an uncomfortable and 
original drama, where fate, in the shape 
of ambition, hunger, loneliness, love, and 
hatred, leads some poor mortals a curious 
dance. The situations and incidents of the 
story are wrapped in an atmosphere of 
dreamlike unreality, and the manner of the 
narrator adds a quiet and at times not in- 
effective feeling of mystery. Perhaps in 
the choice of the actors’ names one ought 
to discover a sense of fitness. We fail to 
do so. Gavarni, Moroni, Wertheimer, De 
Warens, Vandam, Pardoe, each appears 
to have had some obscure significance in 
the mind of the author. For instance, why 
Gavarni? Though it was, after all, but 
the fancy name of the celebrated French 
caricaturist, who died before the Franco- 
Prussian war, for which the machinations 
of this Gavarni are made partly responsible 
—why choose it at all? We have reason 
to believe that the author is not American, 
why then does he make ‘“‘ grit” a verb, as 
Americans do? And what—readers will ask 
in the frankness of complete ignorance—is 
a ‘*Basserid,” at home or abroad? Pro- 
bably something intensely uncanny and 
*‘ spookish”’ from faéryland forlorn, for this 
is a strange record altogether. A modern 
house in St. John’s Wood has a ‘“ postern 
gate,’ and—what is less surprising, though 
not more necessary to the purpose of the 
story—a collection of modern pictures. This 
retreat harbours a mysterious figure, a 
Madame de Warens, known in Paris by the 
nickname of the Marchionesse (sic) de Sade. 
Hints of an unmentionable past are thus, we 
think, needlessly suggested by the ghoulish 
apparition. There is, on the other hand, 
beauty, though not unmixed with sinister 
touches, in a picture of night on the Em- 
bankment. A softened morbidezza - like 
gloom, with scent of lavender, enfolds two 
forlorn young creatures in the foreground, 
and gives a sense of tone and expression. 


The Rommany Stone. By J. H. Yoxall, 
M.P. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tuts book is remarkable chiefly for the 
extreme inequality of its writing and the 
knowledge it displays of gipsy slang and of 
the eighteenth-century idioms of the Midland 
dialects. The inequality one regrets, since 
it leaves the book inchoate and formless. 
The display of dialectic knowledge wearies 
one occasionally, by reason that it consists 
in the overloading of almost every para- 
graph with strings of words, archaic and 
quaintly pleasing enough, considered 
singly, but cumbersome when served up thus 
in bulk. But there is a good, stirring story, 
with much muscular action in the book, 
material in plenty of which a more practised 
writer would have made a shapely as well 
as interesting narrative. Eight separate 
quotations at the head of a chapter seem 
to us a somewhat exorbitant allowance, but 
one is bound to admit that Mr. Yoxall has 
gone to matured and reputable sources for 
his snippets. The book has interest and is 


worth reading. By the same token it 
would be almost worth rewriting. 








The Concession-Hunters. By Harold Bind- 
loss. (Chatto & Windus.) 

In his latest story Mr. Bindloss makes the 
interest centre round merchant and missionary 
ways on the West Coast of Africa. He gives 
some graphic descriptions of the life and 
scenery on the coast itself and up-country, 
where his concession-hunters penetrate in 
search of wealth which is to rehabilitate 
an old firm suffering from the unscrupulous 
opposition of an amalgamation. The cha- 
racters are neatly indicated and are pre- 
sented in sufficient variety, though at times 
—especially in some of the English scenes— 
they are grouped in a rather stagey fashion. 
Readers who like a judicious blending of 
the adventure story and the love romance 
will find much to please them here. 








FINANCE AND MONEY-MAKING. 


The Empire of Business. By Andrew Car- 
negie. (Harper & Bros.)—This volume has been 
produced with an economy of labour in pro- 
portion to results indicative in some ways 
of the methods by which its author attained 
his present fortune. Not one among the 
seventeen papers of which it eonsists appears 
now for the first time, six having done duty 
as addresses to students of a Commercial Col- 
lege for Workmen, the dedication of the 
Carnegie Library at Braddock, and elsewhere, 
and eleven ‘‘in various forms in several 
periodicals,’’ such as the North American 
Review, the New York Tribune, and the 
Nineteenth Century. That this economy of 
labour has been practised is not a subject for 
disparagement. Such papers are doubtless 
among the best thought-out essays of the 
author. The history of their origin explains 
the reason why they were produced. Pub- 
lished in a collected form they strengthen 
each other. 

One note characterizes them all—the note 
of suecess and prosperity. Men have often 
thought of business as an oceupation and a 
career, but who has decorated the slavery of 
routine with the title of an Empire before? 
The slavery of routine did we say ? The volume 
shows us not only the beatification of routine, 
but also how much more business may, and 
must include to be prosperous. ‘To begin 
with the ‘ Talk to Young Men’ with which the 
volume opens. Dare we apply Herbert’s 
charming lines ?— 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy Laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 

Mr. Carnegie, with 

“ many of the leading business men of Pittsburg, 
had a serious responsibility thrust upon them at the 
very threshold of their career. They were intro- 
duced to the broom, and spent the first hours of 
their business lives sweeping out the office.” 
Nowadays ‘‘our young men”’ unfortunately 
‘miss that salutary branch of a_ business 
education.’’ Mr. Carnegie enumerates three 
very successful men who with himself all took 
turns and, two each morning, did the sweep- 
ing. Some successful Englishmen have also 
risen in a similar manner. The story com- 
memorates the simplicity of early business 
habits. There are men still living who 
remember the days when the floors of many 
counting-houses were habitually sanded, and 
the firm belief of the principals of that period 
that no one could be thoroughly trained to 
business except on a sanded floor. Mr. Car- 
negie’s first advice is ‘‘aim high,’’ and then, 
in regard to habits of life, ‘you must not 
drink liquor to excess. Better if you do not 
touch it at all—much better’’; but many can 
‘¢ resolve never to touch it except at meals.’ 
This and wholesome advice as to early marriage, 
enforced by two or three examples of young 
men advanced to partnerships through engage- 
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ments to the daughters of their principals, 
ave among the most serious parts of Mr. Car- 
negie’s advice. The advice can in no sense 
be called original. More useful, perhaps, is 
the strong caution against speculation. Mr. 
Carnegie begins with the characteristic re- 
mark, ‘‘ When I was a telegraph operator,”’ and 
explains that thus speculators were neces- 
sarily known to him. He has lived to see all 
of them irreparably ruined, ‘‘ bankrupt in 
money, bankrupt in character.’’ He goes on 
to mention the reasons for their failure, the 
main one being that the study of the stock list 
naturally dissociates the mind from the temper 
necessary ‘‘for the calm consideration and 
proper solution of business.” We are quoting 
here from the first paper in the volume, but 
again and again in the book the advice is 
enforced—patient, unremitting attention to 
business being constantly advocated. Success 
‘‘ig a simple matter of honest work, ability, 
and concentration.’’ The power to concen- 
trate and the resolution to win are the first 
essentials. More helpful than all is the 
training of ‘‘ that sternest, but most efficient 
of all schools — poverty.’’ In the very 
interesting paper, ‘How to win Fortune,’ 
names are given of ‘‘ presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and cashiers of our great New York 
City Banks who had begun as boys or clerks.”’ 
The list is long. So is that of the best-known 
industrial establishments, ‘‘founded and 
managed by mechanies.’’ The name of Edison 
among those who commenced as telegraph 
operators is perhaps the best known. ‘‘ The 
absence of the college graduate in this list 
should be deeply weighed.’’ The ways of 
college life are referred to as partly the 
cause. The lack of severe self-discipline, of the 
strenuous concentration and intense ambition 
which usually characterize the man who starts 
before the habits of manhood are formed 
constitutes a handicap. A young university 
graduate enters business at a_  disadvan- 
tage with younger men who begin in their 
teens. It is not that Mr. Carnegie despises 
education by any means. The better-educated 
man ‘‘has the advantage over the other un- 
doubtedly,’* but again and again Mr. Carnegie 
insists on the necessity of close attention to 
ordinary principles of business. Education 
eannot assist much here. 

All this is familiar and commonplace, but 
some points that he makes were hardly to be 
expected. Mr. Carnegie takes a far wider 
range, and includes the methods by which the 
distribution of commodities is carried on. He 
insists, as sternly as he does in his remarks on 
success in business, on the common interest of 
labour and capital, on the necessity of improve- 
ments in transport, and on the need for entirely 
doing away with curves in railways. ‘‘ Nothing 
but a straight line will be up-to-date in 1950 
or before that.’’ After reading this no one 
would have expected to find that ‘‘one of 
the features of the new century is to be a 
return to water-transport for heavy materials.”’ 
But the reason is the same, economy in trans- 
port is to be the result. These points are 
mentioned to give some idea of the numerous 
subjects on which Mr. Carnegie has bestowed 
time and thought. 

The economic side of social life comes in. 
Here the remarks on the Manchester School 
afford much food for reflection. The keynotes 
of the policy of that school were the repeal 
of the taxes on food, and that every country 
was to take up the industry for which it natur- 
ally was best fitted. At that time Great 
Britain was the one centre of manufactures, 
Hence the argument naturally was that other 
nations were to supply raw materials to be 
manufactured in Great Britain. For many 
years this was realized, but now almost every 
other country is busy with manufactures. 
Transportation charges are saved, the supply 
of home wants is more easy to the local man 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances : 





“The development of the industrial world is 
taking a different line from that predicted, but the 
great work accomplished by the Manchester School 
is neither to be belittled nor forgotten. Villiers, 
Cobden, Bright, and their compeers, in the repeal 
of the taxes upon food imports, did their country 
a service for which it can never be too grateful. 
Their devotion to the cause of peace, and to all that 
tended, as they thought, to create the brotherhood 
of nations, gives the leaders of the movement a 
secure place in the history of beneficent deeds, and 
as advocates of noble ends. That some of their 
predictions are nullified or reversed by forces which 
have come into play since their day neither reflects 
upon their sagacity nor detracts from their ser- 
vices.” 

The not unnatural savour of success which 
permeates the book should not obscure the 
merit of its advice or make us forget the magni- 
ficent assistance given by Mr. Carnegie to 
education. A millionaire who takes confort 
in the cheering thought ‘‘that by no possi- 
bility can he bencfit himself without carrying 
prosperity to others’’ is not a character 
usually met with out of fiction. 


British Railway Finance. By Walter W. 
Wall, F.J.1. (Grant Richards.)—This book, 
though not a piece of literature, is one of a 
highly deserving class, as it provides useful 
information for investors in railways. Mr. 
Wall says in his preface, ‘‘ The plan of the book 
may be criticised, but, naturally, I think 
myself that it is the best. Instead of para- 
phrasing the reports of directors I give them 
in full.’’ He tells us also that chairmen’s 
speeches have been dealt with in the same 
way. The simplicity and common sense of the 
arrangement speak for themselves, but our 
first, indeed, our main cause of complaint 
against Mr. Wall is that, like most people, he 
has not acted up to the level of his good in- 
tentions. In many cases, we might almost 
say generally, neither the whole of the reports 
nor the whole of the speeches is printed ver- 
batim. They are either paraphrased or con- 
densed, sometimes interspersed with comments 
by Mr. Wall himself, which, though interesting 
and often instructive, make the reader wish that 
he had given the official statement in full, and 
then followed with his ownremarks. It is possible 
sometimes to discover inferentially who the 
chairman of the railway may be, but the 
absolute, complete statement is comparatively 
rarely vouchsafed, This is a defect. An abso- 
lute reprint of the speeches and reports would 
be a most valuable mine of information. The 
object he desires to attain is really important ; 
it is perfectly true, as he tells us, that 
“vast numbers invest in home railway securities 
without knowing anything whatever of their in- 
dividual vaiues and prospects, and merely because 
they feel that a railway stock or bond is absoiutely 
safe.” 

People trust in railway investments now 
exactly as in former years they trusted in East 
and West India and the St. Katherine’s Docks 
stock, regardless of the fact that the improve- 
ments of a rapidly developing age had rendered 
those concerns all out of date. A curious and 
true story illustrating the extraordinary con- 
fidence which habit breeds in the minds of 
naturally cautious men tells that a merchant 
of the City of London recently living, not only 
placed all the trust property of his family in 
East and West India Dock stock, but required 
all future accumulations to be invested in the 
same securities. Though good railway deben- 
ture stock now stands nearly on a level with 
the public funds in the opinion of trustees, 
much doubt hung round it some forty years 
since, so much so that within our knowledge 
a very shrewd banker excluded English rail- 
way debentures from the securities in which 
he directed that a trust fund he was then 
arranging should be placed. 

These examples illustrate the vicissitudes 
of investments even of this class. The amount 
concerned is enormous. At the present time 
the paid-up capital of the railways of the 
United Kingdom is some 1,000 millions, being 





about as large as the National and Local Debts 
put together; the net receipts are roughly 
about four per cent. 

These figures furnish some idea of the 
enormous mass of the property which Mr. Wall 
describes. He proceeds to point out the 
dangers which surround the working of our 
lines. These were brought into prominence 
by the sudden rise in the price of coal 
some months since. This caused a very 
great addition to the working expenses of 
railways, amounting to 660,000/. in the half- 
year which Mr. Wall specially examines, 
and which we suppose from the context to 
have been the first half-year of 1901. As 
the increase in the total expenditure, however, 
amounted during the same time to 1,262,0001., 
it is obvious that the price of coal is not 
responsible for more than half the total 
increase in the working of the lines. Many 
reforms have been proposed. Some have 
been suggestions from America, such as that 
by increasing the power of the engines and the 
capacity of the trucks in which goods are 
carried the traffic might be worked at a lower 
cost. There was no need, however, to go so 
far as America for examples of economy of 
this kind. Noone who has recently been on 
the continent of Europe can have failed to 
notice how year by year the size and the 
length of the trains grow on the leading 
foreign railways. Jt is curious to observe 
how frequently the country which takes the 
lead in applying an invention suffers even- 
tually from having been the first in the field. 
Great Britain was the country in which rail- 
way enterprise was first developed, but it is very 
doubtful whether we have the most economical 
gauge, the basis of the whole system. Again, 
when railways began among us, the construc- 
tion of locomotive engines was an absolutely 
new industry. Naturally enough, each rail- 
way commenced by building its own. The 
result was that the engineers who designed 
locomotives were limited to their local ex- 
perience. In other countries things are 
different. Great engineering houses exist 
who sell their engines to many different lines, 
sometimes hundreds or even thousands of miles 
away from the spot in which the engine is 
built. Here the advantages of competition 
and enlarged experience come in. A firm 
whose engines possess the qualities most 
desired—speed, economy in fuel, steadiness in 
running, power of traction—finds its work 
appreciated, and is naturally induced to 
employ the ablest men it can find for its own 
sake, and continually to improve its work. 
There is no doubt of the honesty and the 
energy of the heads of our great locomotive 
workshops. The influence of competition 
reaches them also, but in a different manner, 
and the comparatively limited range of their 
requirements renders it unnecessary for them 
to study some of the most intricate and 
instructive problems in locomotive construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Wall points out the difference between 
American and English methods. His chapter 
on ‘Coal Bills and Train Mileage,’ and the 
economy effected by diminishing the number 
of miles run in proportion to the load carried, 
deserves careful reading. It is to sources of 
economy like this that we must look for 
improvement in the future. 

Thereis much that is interesting and useful 
in the chapters which follow on the different 
railway lines of the country. Our notice of 
these must necessarily be brief. It seems 
doubtful whether in all cases the need for 
eare and economy is sufliciently taken to heart. 
A deduction from the contingent fund to make 
up a dividend, as arranged by the Great 
Eastern, may be necessary once, but it is not 
an arrangement which can ever be recom- 
mended or can often be repeated. The ambi- 
tion of lines like the Great Central and the 
long-continued and mischievous hostility 
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between the Chatham and South-Eastern 
lines have brought great suffering on their 
shareholders. The history of the quarrel 
between the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
ways over the proposed system of electrical 
traction which Mr. Wall relates is instructive, 
but most unsatisfactory. We find one of these 
two lines saying that they propose to employ 
what they admit not to be the best system, 
because the men ‘‘armed with, after all, what 
is a more precious thing than knowledge itself 
—money ’’—resolved that the best system 
should not be used. 


Financial Crises, by Theodore E. Burton 
(Effingham Wilson), is one of the many valu- 
able contributions to economic literature 
turned out with the care and precision 
which frequently mark such works from the 
other side of the Atlantic. A good biblio- 
graphy is appended, ‘“ compiled by Mr. 
Hugh Williams, Library of Congress,’ and 
arranged in a manner most convenient to the 
reader. The books referred to are placed 
at the beginning of the list in alphabetical 
order, the articles in periodicals cited follow, 
arranged in order of date. There is also a 
good index, the merits of which we have tested. 
The crises which have taken place in the 
United States naturally form the staple of the 
volume; those in other countries are also 
referred to so as to form a complete history. 
A selection of opinions as to the causes of 
crises and depressions shows the extent of 
Mr. Burton’s reading. About this there is 
only one remark to make. Mr. Burton says 
in a note: ‘‘In the following opinions the 
exact language of the writer has not in all 
eases been followed. In order to secure 
brevity or to omit matter not immediately 
pertaining to causes, some of them have 
been epitomized.’’ When a new edition of 
the work is called for it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Burton will, in all cases, print the original 
words. It is easy in abbreviating quotations 
to mark the points where this has taken place, 
and the danger of incorrect apprehensien 
where original words are not exactly followed 
is serious. 

Having said thus much as to the structure 
of this work, we now proceed to the con- 
tents. The subject being intricate, the first 
chapter is most properly devoted to defini- 
tions. The next chapters consider the 
questions of periodicity, the causes and 
phenomena of crises and depressions. These 
are well worth reading by business men. 
‘Phe belief of plenty is the cause of want,’’ 
and the starting-point of difficulties, para- 
doxical as it may seem, is found rather in 
abundance than in searcity of money. Infla- 
tion of the currency has led to many troubles 
of this description. Others arise through a 
readjustment to new conditions necessitated 
by inevitable changes in values or prices. 
The existing agricultural depression in Eng- 
land is an example of this. Over-production 
is occasionally the cause. Much also is due 
to the mental and moral dispositions of man- 
kind. Mr. Burton quotes Bagehot’s simple 
plan for preventing crises. Bagehot says in 
his charming way :— 

_ “Several Economists have plans for preventing 
improvident speculation ; one would abolish Peel’s 
Act, and substitute one-pound notes ; another would 
retain Peel’s Act, and make the calling for one- 
pound notes a capital crime : but our scheme is, not 
to allow any man to have a hundred pounds who 
cannot prove to the satisfaction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor that he knows what to do with the hundred 
pounds,” 

Such Utopian perfection is impossible, but it 
is constantly true that sudden access of wealth 
is not unfrequently the cause of commercial 
as of social trouble. Thus the discovery of 
the gold mines of California led to the depres- 
sions of 1857-8. 

: While it is certain that depression of industry 
in recent years has been experienced with the 





greatest severity in those countries where 
machinery is most largely adopted, it is well 
worth notice that crises are becoming relatively 


less prominent and depressions more so. But 
we 1ust refer the reader to Mr. Burton’s pages 
for his explanations as to this. Some of the 
statistics quoted are most valuable as indicat- 
ing the risks run in modern business. Thus 
the statement of the approximate values of 
shares sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the twenty years between 1881 and 1900, 
and the comparison between them and the 
returns of the New York Clearing House, are 
highly instructive. 

Mr. Burton’s object is 
‘“‘to discuss the nature and causes of these recurring 
disturbances, and to offer some practical suggestions 
concerning indications of their approach and the 
possible means for their prevention or mitigation.” 

We may conclude with his own words :— 

““We may be sure that such depressions as may 
hereafter occur will be but temporary checks in the 
great forward movement. Our aim should be to 
establish such a degree of steadiness in our business 
growth, and such standards of wisdom and honesty 
as will reduce their effects toa minimum.” 

It is a great point that the literature dealing 
with these subjects should be sound and 
healthy. The book which Mr. Burton has 
written is eminently one of this description. 


A Bee among the Bankers. By Henry 
Warren. (Everett & Co.)—Mr. Warren con- 
tinues to issue his views on banking matters 
and to indulge in the same depreciation of all 
persons whose doings he mentions that has 
characterized his previous publications. It 
is an old saying that there is nothing ‘‘ so 
cheap as a sneer,’’ and certainly there is 
nothing so unconvincing as a book written on 
such a basis. 

Mr. Warren virtually describes every banker, 
or nearly every banker, as striving constantly 
to cheat his competitors and his own cus- 
tomers, the only check to this being the fear 
of being found out. He narrates gruesome 
stories, some based, as he states, on personal 
experience. Further, he tells us more than 
once that his object in writing is ‘‘for profit,’’ 
and he describes himself as 
“a mere nobody who got his living by writing 
books for a profit—about as unsatisfactory a position 
as aman can possibly find himself in, for, next to 
the bankers, the greatest Jews I know are the 
publishers, though authors’ agents run them pretty 
close.” 

This description, supplied by himself, will 
enable our readers to judge of the character 
of Mr. Warren’s book as thoroughly as an 
elaborate review of its contents. All we can 
say in conclusion is that it lies with bankers 
themselves to prove that his innuendoes are 
baseless by never giving occasion to any one 
to accuse them of acting in the manner he 
speaks of. 





MEDLEVAL ROMANCE AND FOLK-LORE. 

Bluebeard: an Account of Comorre the 
Cursed and Gilles de Rais. With Summaries 
of Various Tales and Traditions. By E. A. 
Vizetelly. (Chatto & Windus.)—A book like 
this is the despair of the conscientious 
reviewer. The author has evidently taken 
considerable pains; he has striven, in so far 
as in him lies, to be accurate and critical ; he 
has honestly endeavoured to consult the best 
authorities ; and yet his work is not satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Vizetelly is evidently aware on what 
unsubstantial foundations is based the attempt 
to connect Perrault’s tale with either of the 
two personages of whom he gives an account. 
The attempt originated in an age which knew 
nothing of the scientific study of folk-lore; 
the authorities cited by Mr. Vizetelly carry 
as much weight as would the opinion of any 
seventeenth-century writer on questions of 
geology or historical criticism, and no more. 
The only problem for folk-lore students is not 
whether the seventeenth-century folk-tale was 





influenced by local Breton traditions concern. 
ing Comorre or Gilles, but in how far and by 
what means the publication of Perrault’s 
story reacted on those traditions. This ig 
a problem that awaits and deserves careful] 
study; the first requisite for its solution is to 
discard the antiquated and uncritical notion 
of any historical prototype for Perrault’s 
hero. Mr. Vizetelly’s account of Comorre is, 
so far as it goes, sober and satisfactory, 
But he has failed to realize the true 
nature of the sources for the legendary 
life of the sixth - century Breton kinglet, 
and to exhibit and explain the development 
of the legend. Breton legend in general, con- 
trary to ordinary belief, is later, more meagre, 
more contaminated by Christian medizyal 
conceptions than that of any other Celtic- 
speaking people; theartistic form under which 
it has come down to us is, as a rule, falsified 
and poverty-stricken. But, second rate though 
it be, it deserves more searching and more 
truly sympathetic study than has as yet been 
bestowed upon it. Mr. Vizetelly cannot be 
held responsible for the insufficiency of his 
account of Comorre; it is the authorities 
upon whom he relies who are to blame. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to Gilles 
de Rais. Here again the author is good so far 
as he goes, but he should have gone further 
or have left the subject alone. Gilles is 
interesting chiefly as a pre-eminently fine 
specimen of moral pathology; as such ke can 
only be dealt with fittingly by a Krafft-Ebing 
ora Moll. Mr. Vizetelly confines himself to 
hints and innuendoes which puzzle the reader 
who does not know, and irritate the reader 
who does. 
interesting account of this prodigy of abnormal 
depravity, who—surely the strangest conjunc- 
tion in all history—was the faithful comrade in 
arms of the most perfect example the world 
has ever known of womanly heroism and virtue 
—of Joan the Maid. 


The Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale. A 
critical edition by John Koch. (Berlin, Felber; 
London, Williams & Norgate.)— An edition 
with eight lines of text and twenty-eight lines 
of small print variants per page is not exactly 
one to be read for pleasure, but it is extremely 
valuable to any student, showing at a glance 
as it does the character of the manuscripts 
consulted. Dr. Koch supplies the readings of 
fifty-five MSS., which he divides, as regards 
this tale, into seven groups of two main types, 
the Ellesmere and the Harleian MSS. He 
holds very strongly the view that the varia- 
tions in the Harleian type are not due to 
Chaucer, but are either corruptions or emenda- 
tions rendered necessary by corruptions. It 
is, however, sheer nonsense to say that ‘‘a 
poet of such astonishing faculties would never 
put down metrically imperfect verses or 
impossible rhymes.’’ Bonus dormitat Homerus, 
and Chaucer comes a long way below him. 
After all, Chaucer is part of English literature, 
and we may assure Dr. Koch that many Eng- 
lish students of English poesy believe that 
several of the Harleian variations are much 
better poetry than the corresponding Elles- 
mere lines, and show the hand of the author 
beyond doubt. Fortunately the question does 
not arise in this story. Students and teachers 
of Chaucer already owe a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Koch which the present publication 
markedly increases. 


La Légende Chevaleresque de Tristan et 
Iseult: Essai de Littérature Comparée. By 
A. Bossert. (Paris, Hachette.)—It is highly 
desirable that a study of the whole range 
of Arthurian legends should be made from 
the literary point of view. Since the days of 
Paulin Paris no critic of eminence seems to 
have read them for the impression they leave 
on the mind as a whole. And yet no group of 
stories has more strongly marked common 
features. All of them are inextricably bound 
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up with Brittany—and nearly as much so with 
the North of England and the Border—and all 
of them are deeply marked with the elements 
prought into literature by Eleanor of Aquitaine 
and her surroundings. The Breton element 
has been to some extent underestimated, 
though full weight has been awarded to the 
importance of the minstrel element and to 
its close connexion with, first, Ireland and 
then Cornwall; but it is scarcely less impor- 
tant to note the Breton element in the Nor- 
man army of conquest, and to remember that 
Richmondshire and parts of the south-west of 
England, for example, fell into the hands of 
Breton families of distinction. It was in this 
way that the influence of Henry II.’s Court 
acted on the Breton- Norman element and 
created the special spirit which marks the 
Arthur cycle. 

The Tristan story lies in its origin outside the 
group. In its essential features it is older than 
Norman civilization, yet every form of it known 
has come down through two Anglo-Norman 
channels—the poems of Beroul and of Thomas. 
Modern readers can form an approximate idea 
of the first from Bedier’s ‘ Le Roman de Tristan 
et Yseut,’ of the second from Miss Weston’s 
‘Story of Tristan and Iseult,’ and ‘Sir 
Tristrem,’ published originally by Sir Walter 
Scott. Only fragments of these Anglo-Norman 
poems exist, but early translations—German 
for the most part—enable us to piece out the 
story. The Beroul poem, earlier in date, pre- 
serves more of the Celtic spirit. Stripped of 
added incidents and doublets, it tells of the 
eure of the wounded hero by the Danish 
heroine—the ‘‘love-drench’’ with its efficacy 
limited to three years, all the incidents of mad, 
uncontrollable passion, and at the expiration 
of the period a business-like parting only 
possible to Celtic lovers—the lady going home 
to her husband, the lover to fresh adventures 
and a mariage de raison. Iseult behaves 
throughout with the barbarity of a woman 
from a Northern Saga, and Tristan never belies 
his Pictish origin nor his Celtic up-bringing. 

The romance of Thomas has clearly under- 
gone, on the other hand, the influence of the 
Court of Eleanor. The potion now influences 
for their whole lives the predestined lovers. 
Tseult claims from Tristan the deference and 
unquestioning obedience due from knight to 
lady, and the whole spirit of the tale has altered 
—for the better as a work of art. But, won- 
derful and touching as it is, its fatalistie sub- 
nission revolted the English spirit, and the 
story of Lancelot came into being, like 
Minerva, full-grown at birth—its corollary 
and corrective. . 

The elements of the Tristan story are many. 
Mythic survivals, Greek and old-world stories, 
magic, Celtic melancholy, and through it all 
the sea and the forest. We are no admirers 
of modern folk-lorists, whose methods are 
hardly pushed to excess in proclaiming all 
literature a plagiarism from Cadmus, but the 
hero bears every mark of having been origin- 
ally a pagan deity—the traditional teacher of 
his race. As the story passed from mouth to 
mouth incidents were added. The lock of 
hair borne by birds, the traitor who claimed 
Tristan’s reward for slaying the dragon, the 
equivocating oath of Iseult, the sword between 
the lovers are stories of world-wide dissemi- 
nation. The remains of magic in the tale, with 
the unreasoning barbarity of Tristan and of 
Iseult, and its deep undernote of melancholy, 
are the most characteristic Celtic contribu- 
tions to the story, and if in the prominent 
part played by the sea may be traced a more 
purely Breton element, the elaboration of the 
forest scenes is the portion due to the English 
among whom the story passed into writing. 

The poem of Gotfrit, the German follower of 
Thomas, possesses a double importance. It is in 
itself one of the best of the German translations 
—adaptations, rather—from the French, and it 
is the source from which Wagner drew his 





masterpiece. M. Bossert has devoted some 
interesting chapters to a study of his person- 
ality and work. But it exercised little in- 
fluence on the immediate development of the 
legend, and the prose romance (written in 1220) 
follows the story of Beroul rather than that of 
Thomas. 


M. Bossert’s book is a singularly interest- 
ing contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. He takes, perhaps, too seriously the 
view of the Celtic nature which the modern 
neo-Celtic school puts forth for the consump- 
tion of the Sassenach, but he has the saving 
grace of knowing that the story he dis- 
cusses is literature. 








GREEK PLAYS, 

The Elektra of Sophokles. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by M. A. Bayfield. 
(Maemillan & Co.)—We shall devote more 
than its fair share of space to this useful 
edition, because it is advisable to show once 
for all how dangerous it is for minor scholars 
to set up their own ideas on Sophocles in 
opposition to those of Prof. Jebb. Indepen- 
dence and originality are by no means to be 
discouraged, and it must not be assumed that 
any editor, however eminent, has said the last 
word on every point; but fresh interpreta- 
tions and readings of works which have been 
much and well edited ought not to be pub- 
lished until they have been carefully digested 
and eriticized. Mr. Bayfield appears to be 
a little too ready to accept his own ideas. 
Prof. Jebb’s views are almost invariably good 
enough for school class-books, so that in pre- 
paring them it is, at any rate, the safest 
course to followhim. Our editor is not satisfied 
with the professor’s rendering of ys todporp’ 
aijp, v. 87, ‘thou air, earth’s canopy,” ** ‘air 
coextensive with earth,’—having a potpa, a 
domain in space, equal to that of the earth.’’ 
Of course, the genitive is exceptional, though 
Jebb defends it sufficiently; but the second 
objection that ‘‘ the thing shared [space] is 
not expressed ’’ is invalidated by oxotw dos 
igopowpov (or avtiporpov), Aisch., ‘Choeph.,’ 
317, which phrase also throws suspicion on 
dnp by suggesting €pLos okdTOS as its inter- 
pretation here. The MS. iodmorpos makes it 
probable that djpis an interpolation intended 
to scan instead of aifyp, which did not offer 
the chance of a false quantity. The interpre- 
tation of Kaibel and Mr. Bayfield, dp yijs 
iadpotpe TH Pade, has the disadvantage of not 
being true, as air pervades the earth about 
twice as long as sunlight and slightly more 
as to space. By quoting Hesiod, ‘ Theog.,’ 
126, Tata S€ roe mporov pev eyeivato loov 
éavr ovpavev, Jebb shows that he had aiOy/p 
in mind, and the only imperfection in his com- 
ment isthe acceptance of dajp as genuine. Can 
such an invocation of djp be supported by 
quotation? Again, Kaibel and Bayfield fail to 
appreciate Jebb’s masterly treatment of v. 
610f., dpG_pévos rvéovgav, cf S€ civ diky 
Etvertt, Todde ppovrid’ over’ eicopo. They 
venture ‘‘ to refer zvéovcav to Elektra, but to 
make Klytaimnestra the subject of fdveore 
dixy, referring to her treatment of Elektra.” 
Their perversity seems to be due partly to 
insufficient regard to the ye of v. 612, which 
demands the reading 6’ éyot instead of d€ pox 
(MS. déor), and partly to defective sense of 
literary and dramatic propriety. At this point 
the chorus do not yet entertain the idea of the 
daughter of the guilty wife being the minister 
of Justice, and Electra’s vehemence has for 
the moment checked their sympathy. In vy. 
1087 the retention of xaGorAicaca by Kaibel, 
Bayfield, and others involves the rendering of 
7d pn) KaAdv “ unhappiness”’ or ‘an unlovely 
deed,’’ which the context disallows. So far as 
we know xaforAicaca is a prose word rather 
than ‘“‘a poetie equivalent for xatacKevod- 
gaca.’’ Jebb judiciously accepts J. H. H. 





Schmidt’s dzeAakticaca. For dhéperv=épec- 
Oat, v. 1088, v. 1096 should be quoted, where 
Tovoe is a causal genitive (Jebb), not a geni- 
tive of reference. Why is zoré, v. 1, ignored? 
It rdpovre Acvooev, v. 3, =‘ thine eyes may 
look upon,’’ what does é£eori aor, v. 2, mean ? 
It is needless to alter ddvwv to dovay, v. 11. 
The combination of ixéyuynv, v. 32, with ypy 
(historic present), v. 35, should have been 
noticed. The MS. zayypicwv need not be 
altered to rayypvaoéwr if we follow L as to 
metre, v. 510 being a mesode. Jebb’s ‘‘and 
yet’”’ for kai py, v. 321, is better than Mr. 
Bayfield’s ‘‘ believe me.’’ A note on ye, v. 341, 
should have been given. On v. 37, xAéWau... 
opayas, there is a disproportionately long 
note, the illustrations including ‘ Theb.,’ 118, 
mUAats EBddpas, ‘the gates whose number is 
seven,’’ a rendering which the editor appears 
to regard as different from ‘‘ the seven gates,’’ 
and dvapiOpos de Opynvav, v. 232, and three 
quotations given by Jebb on v. 123 ff. A school 
edition is not the proper medium for ventilating 
a heresy anent accusatives in apposition to the 
sentence, which we find on v. 1380. Mr. Bay- 
field says that such constructions are adverbial, 
and seems to think that nothing adverbial can 
be in apposition tothe sentence. His point 
is purely one of terminology and quite unim- 
portant, though it is doubtless pleasant to 
speak of the ‘‘ impossibility of the apposition 
view,’’ which most scholars of repute consider 
possible. Again, young students ought not 
to be troubled with schemes of Greek lyric 
metres. Occasional omissions and superfluities, 
however, such as have been exemplified, do 
not detract seriously from the value of this 
scholarly work, which is very well printed and 
got up. 

The Cyclops of Euripides. Edited, with a 
Prefatory Essay, Rhythmical Scheme of the 
Lyric Poets, and Exegetical and Critical 
Notes, by John Patterson, (Gardner,)—The 
‘Cyclops’ is a literary curiosity of consider- 
able importance as the only extant specimen 
of the satyric drama, which seems to have 
been the link between Greek tragedy and 
comedy, But a play which treats of can- 
nibalism, bestial drunkenness, and mutilation 
is not likely to be popular unless the decadent 
school win ascendency in the literature of the 
future, Still, redeeming touches of genuine 
wit and humour stamp it as the work of a 
great poet, and the mere fact of its survival 
suggests that it was one of the best in its 
class. Mr. Patterson is an enthusiastic editor, 
and with reason says, ‘‘ This edition aims to 
throw all the light possible on the ‘ Cyclops,’ 
where our great critics have given that light ; 
but where there seems to be obscurity, the 
aim is to make suggestions or queries...... in 
the hope that these may lead to greater clear- 
ness in our views of the play.’’ The com- 
mentary gives evidence of wide and careful 
reading, and supplies abundance of valuable 
collateral information, but occasional slips in 
scholarship oceur which are hardly to be ex- 
pected in ‘‘a college text-book,’’ For instance, 
on v. 507 6 yoptos eipwv is rendered ‘‘ the 
gladdening herbage,’’ with the comment, 
“ Matthise says etppwv must be joined with 
imdyet, not with 6 ydpros.”” The point at 
issue scarcely seems to be appreciated, The 
particles kat pjv...ye, V. S41, Kal...ye, Vs 542, 
the middle voice duervpwoapyy, v. 694, ought 
to have been noticed, We do not understand 
“ Onpes=phpes=faeries,” v. 624. On v. 588, 
kav Tpupais retwkdTa, Mr. Patterson offers the 
ingenious emendation 7e7TwxKoTa, which many 
may prefer to Casaubon’s kavrpudas teTwxore, 
and the treatment of the whole text, which 
offers many difficulties, is altogether satisfac- 
tory. The pains bestowed on the lyric metres 
seem to be supererogatory, as the text is 
almost as uncertain as the rival theories of 
kolometry. Our editor disagrees with J. H. H. 
Schmidt as to three out of the five choric 
parts. The illustrations from English litera- 
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ture in the commentary are especially wel- 
come, seeing that most editors of ancient 
classics either suffer from or find it business- 
like to affect a profound ignorance of such 
matters. The meritorious aspects of Mr. 
Patterson’s work atone for the few errors and 
omissions, which he can easily avoid in future. 
A good account of the Bacchic cult is included 
in the prefatory essay, which we are told is 
neither formal nor exhaustive. The editor’s 
modest hope that errors ‘‘ may not prevent the 
utility of the whole result ’’ ought to be fully 
realized. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low & Co. publish 
Africanderism, by Anglo-Africander, a well- 
written pamphlet addressed to John Bull from 
South Africa. The object of the writer seems 
to be to recommend the setting aside of the 
Orange State, the north of Cape Colony, and 
a large slice of the Transvaal as a Home Rule 
province. If the plan were accompanied by 
one for the formation of large native reserves 
in the north it might avoid some difficulties, 
but otherwise it is asking John Bull to create 
a great native hell, after promising the 
natives to free them by war from Dutch 
oppression. A wiser plan would have been to 
have left a Dutch subordinate state with 
which to make a peace. Conditions could 
then have been imposed in the peace itself. 

Mr. DonaALp Stuart is responsible for a 
volume called The Struggle for Persia, pub- 
lished by Methuen & Co., and found unsatis- 
factory by us. The object of the book appears 
to be to show that Russia has already virtu- 
ally swallowed Persia, a fact about which 
there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who know that country. The author wishes 
us to step in to save something from the 
wreck, but it is not easy to see how we can 
affect the state of things in Persia except on 
the Gulf. As regards the Gulf, it is not easy 
to see how Russia can accomplish much except 
by our permission. These facts point to 
virtual partition, but it is not to our advan- 
tage to hurry it. We do not find help from Mr. 
Stuart, who writes of the ‘integrity of 
Persia,’’ a thing long past praying for. The 
decision to makeastrategic railway from India 
towards Persia, which has been taken since he 
wrote, will, no doubt, be pleasant to him. The 
greater portion of the volume is filled with 
incidents of travel and cannot be commended. 
The book is dated in the present year, and 
the preface suggests that the author’s journey 
is recent, while in the first paragraph he 
describes himself as starting in ‘‘ last October’; 
but there is an amazing statement on p. 13 
which throws doubt upon all the dates, and, 
indeed, on all the author’s statements. He 
seems to have taken a letter to a Count 
Schouvaloff, who ceased to be Governor of 
Odessa at the time of his arrival, nearly a year 
ago; but he tells stories about this gentle- 
man, showing that he believes him to have 
been the best known member of the large 
family, the Count Peter, who was head of the 
police about 1870, and ambassador in London 
in the timeof Mr. Disraeli and of ‘‘ Peace with 
Honour.’’ The matter is expanded at great 
length and with much detail, but the whole 
story is a myth, and the author can have had 
little knowledge of Russia or things Russian 
to imagine that the fallen favourite was his 
governor of the Province of Odessa. As a 
fact, of course, he had died broken-hearted 
many years before the time specified in this 
book. Another curious mistake is the omis- 
sion from the list of the climbers of Ararat of 
the distinguished Englishman who wrote the 
great book upon the mountain, of which, 
indeed, Mr. Stuart, although he is interested 
in Ararat, which he has visited, has evi- 
dently never heard. The author seems to 
have been curiously inexperienced as a 








traveller visiting Russia and Persia. Of 
Russian he frankly tells us he did not know 
a single word, and his knowledge of Persian 
manners and customs was so incomplete that 
he had never heard of the peculiar cut of a 
‘* Stambouli-coat,’’ as necessary for audiences 
in Persia as in Turkey, and necessary, 
indeed, even for British ministers in Egypt. 
The official coat of the Mohammedan East 
is not, as the author thinks, a frock coat 
carelessly made too Jong in the skirt and too 
high in the collar, but an altogether different 
article, with its own rules and principles. 
Our author’s want of acquaintance with the 
Continent and with diplomatic affairs is shown 
by his belief that Morier really thought that 
his dispatches were opened by the Russians. Of 
course, every diplomatist on the continent of 
Europe counts with certainty upon the open- 
ing of every document dispatched by him or 
received by him through the post, and the 
post is only used for the indirect communica- 
tion of facts which it is wished to have known. 
Morier’s dispatches to his government were of 
course sent by messenger. The author con- 
siders that the goloshes worn in Russia are 
‘*yelics of a past age.’’ We generally look 
upon the United States as a country of the 
future, and the use of ‘‘gums’’ is rather in- 
creasing than declining there. The author 
describes as though peculiar to Russia, and 
inconsistent with ‘‘ civilization,’’ the con- 
struction and organization of Russian post- 
houses in the Caucasus and on the Persian 
frontier. They are, however, exactly similar 
to our own in India. Mr. Stuart’s English is 
feeble and full of errors—such, for example, as 
‘‘ Levantians ’’ for Levantines; his French is 
feebler, as witness ‘‘ gai Paris’’ asa phrase ina 
Frenchman’s mouth, and ‘‘Place Republique’; 
and his Russian, as he tells us, is so deficient 
that he allows his printers to publish for the 
little dinner ‘‘ zagonsky.’’ Mr. Stuart is so 
anti-Russian that he discerns rooted hatred 
of the English even among the waiters of 
the Russian empire, without, however, point- 
ing out that the waiters of Russia are hardly 
ever Russians. 


Mr. Jonun LANE publishes a translation by 
Miss Stokoe of a French volume about the 
troubles of Dr. Stokoe, a naval surgeon, who 
for a short time attended Napoleon, and got 
between the exile and his own Government. 
The title is, With Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
the book is partly made out of the reports of 
Balmain, which are here stated to be ‘‘ pub- 
lished,’’ though they are now being advertised 
as ‘‘unpublished.’”’ The reference is ‘Le 
Prisonnier de St. Héléne, d’aprés les rapports 
du commissaire russe. Publié par la Revue 
Bleu. Paris, Mai-Juin, 1897.’ It is, we be- 
lieve, intended to publish Balmain’s reports 
in their entirety. The volume before us is of 
such interest as may survive the fact that 
there is nothing of importance that is new 
that can be told us about St. Helena. The 
translation is good. ‘‘ West Indies’’ would 
have been better than ‘ Antilles’’ for the 
British islands. When we are told that 
Napoleon said of the second admiral sent out, 
“We shall perhaps miss our bully,’’ we fancy 
the reference is to what Napoleon said of Lowe 
and the first admiral: ‘‘I miss our sea-dog,”’ 
for thus we should translate requin, ‘ shark,’’ 
which is used by the French of old sailors in 
a sense not necessarily bad. It is possible, 
however, that Napoleon made both speeches. 


Messrs. IspisTER have done a service by 
printing John Wesley’s Journal, abridged by 
Perey Livingstone Parker. The volume is 
rather a selection of extracts than an abridg- 
ment, and consequently gives a much better idea 
of the famous Journal than any abridgment 





could supply. Wesley, like Addison, nourished | 
himself on the Bible and Latin literature, and | 


consequently his Journal is an admirable speci- 


besides giving a wonderful insight into the 
habits of the remarkable man who wrote it: 
so it is well worth perusal. This set of 
excerpts is made with judgment and is most 
accurately printed, the only mistake we haye 
detected being in a line of Virgil quoted by 
Mr. Birrell in his ‘‘appreciation,’’ and being 
possibly due to Mr. Birrell himself, 

Mrs. DervonsHire’s translation of the 
interesting Life and Letters of H. Taine 
(Constable) is readable and fairly accurate. It 
would have been the better of revision by 
some friend acquainted with the classics, who 
would have pointed out to her that we do 
not talk in England of ‘‘ Aristotle’s Physic,” 
or of ‘‘ the Quades.’’ M. Giraud has contyri- 
buted a useful bibliography of Taine to the 
Bibliotheque de Bibliographies Critiques (Paris, 
Picard), issued by the Société des Etudes 
Historiques. 

In Summer Shade, by Mary E. Mann 
(Long), appears without anything to indicate 
that it is not a new book. It was, in fact, 
originally published in three volumes with 
the date of 1893. There has been some ecorre- 
spondence on the subject in various quarters, 
The book is not up to the level of some of the 
writer’s later works, and it is damaging to 
her reputation that it should run the risk of 
being taken for her latest novel. 

TueE fourth part is before us of the valuable 
catalogue of the pamphlets in the Royal Library 
at The Hague, Catalogus van de Pamfletten- 
Verzameling, which is due to the industry of 
the chief librarian, Dr. Knuttel, and is 
printed at the Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 
We have before now praised this important 
work of reference. The present instalment 
extends from 1714 to 1775—that is to say, 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the revolt of the 
American colonies. 

WE have on our table Gleanings of a Long 
Life, edited by Georgiana, Lady Bloomfield 
(Bumpus), — St. George and the Chinese 
Dragon, by Lieut.-Col. H. B. Vaughan (Pear- 
son),—The Story of the Lmpire, by E. Salmon 
(Newnes),—Eton Bibliography, by L. Vernon 
Harcourt (Humphreys),—Travels in Space, by 
E. S. Valentine and F. L. Tomlinson (Hurst 
& Blackett),—The Strategy of the Seven Weeks’ 
War, by Major A. D. Gillespie-Addison (Son- 
nenschein),—Iacine’s Les Plaideurs, edited 
by D. Lowe-Turnbull (Blackie), — Lettres, 
Maximes, et Caractéresdu Dix-Septieme Siecle, 
with Notes by L. Brandin (Black),—Bossuet, 
Oraisons Funebres, selections by the Rev. H. J. 
Chaytor (Blackie), — Bilingual Teaching in 
Belgian Schools, by T. R. Dawes (Cambridge, 
University Press),—Bossuet, Les Empires, 
with Notes by L. Brandin (Black),—A pplied 
Mechanics for Beginners, by J. Duncan (Mac- 
millan),—The Teacher and the Child, by H. T. 
Mark (Fisher Unwin), — Reports from the 
Cancer Research Laboratories: The Middlesex 
Hospital, by A. G. R. Foulerton, Vol. I. 
(Maemillan),—The Wife and Mother, by R. 
Vincent, M.D. (W. Scott),—Physiology for 
Beginners, by L. Hill (Arnold),—The Case for 
Vaccination, by E. Brown, M.R.C.S. (Bailliere, 
Tindall & Cox),—The Art of Being Beautiful, 
by S. G. (Drane),—The Amateur Electricians’ 
Workshop, by S. R. Bottone (G. Pitman),— 
The A BO of Swimming, by Ex-Club Captain 
(Drane),—The Little Girl Lost, by E. Raper 
(Grant Richards),—Remorse, and other Essays, 
by H. Tighe (Sonnenschein), — Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society: Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, edited by W. G. Searle (Bell),—Trans- 
actions of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 
New Series, Vol. IV. Part LI. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose), -— Transactions of the Thoroton 
Society, 1901, edited by J. Standish and G. 
Fellows (Nottingham, Cooke), —Saga-Book o} 
the Viking Club, Vol. III. Part I. (Viking 
Club),—More Fables in Slang, by G. Ade 
(Pearson),—Pilgrims of Love, by B. Hatton 


men of clear and straightforward English, (Treherne),—More Tales from Tolstoi, trans- 
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lated by R. Nisbet Bain (Jarrold), — The 
Courtship of Sarah, by 8. Tytler (Long),—The 
Common Chord, by W. Dale (Treherne),— 
Spiderland, by R._H. Thomas (Grant 
Richards),—Life and Letters of St. Paul, by 
the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D., Parts I. and II. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press),—On Agnosticism : 
Replies to the late Prof. Huxley, by 
H. Wace, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—Bible Readings, 
1902, First Series, No. II, (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Te Deum, by the Right Rev. John Words- 
worth, D.D. (8S.P.C.K.),—The Unknown God, 
an Essay by Sir H. Thompson (Warne),—Dis- 
courses, Doctrinal and Moral, by the Rev. 
Dr. MacEvilly (Dublin, Gill),—The Eve of 
Christianity, by F. T. Richards (Grant 
Richards),—and Rich and Poor in the New 
Testament, by O. Cone, D.D. (Black). Among 
New Editions we have Instructions on the 
Holy Communion, by the Rev. J. P. Davidson 
(Wells Gardner),—Tales of the North Riding, 
by Mary Linskill (Maemillan),—and Agvri- 
cultural Botany, by J. Percival (Duckworth). 





LIST OF NEW EOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Banks (L. A.), The Great Sinners of the Bible, 8vo, 5; 
Law. 
Hime (G.) and Lamb (W. R.), The Licensing Act, 1902, 3/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
All Round the Farm, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Animals’ Rebellion (The), described by C. Bingham, and 
pictured by G. H. Thompson, oblong 4to, boards, 5/ 
Fairies’ Playtime The), with Verses by C. Bingham, 4to, 
boards, 3/6 
Farmyard Folk, ito, boards, 2/6 
Farmyard Scrap Book (The), 4to, boards, 2/6 
Favourite Picture Book (The), 4to, boards, 3/6 
Little Folks’ Animal Book, 4to, 5/ ; 
Little People at the Farm, 4to, boards, 3/ 
Our Pets’ Panorama, oblong &vo, boards, 2/6 
Pets at the Farm, 4to, boards, 2/6 
Pictures for the Little Ones, together with Stories and 
Verses, 4to, boards, 3/ 
Wee Folks’ Annual, roy. 8vo, 3/6; boards, 2/6 
Wise Sayings for Wee Folks, a Book of Proverbs pictured by 
B. Hitch, 4to, boards, 2/6 
Poetry. 
Browning (R.), Love Poems, 32mo, parchment, 3/ net. 
Music. 
Phipson (T. L.), Confetsions of a Violinist, er. 8vo, 5/ 
History and Biography. 
Armstrong (H.), The Emperor Charles V., 2 vols., 21/ net. 
Avery (H.), Sale’s Sharpshooters, cr. 8vo, 3/6 c 
Frémeaux (P.), With Napoleon at St. Helena, translated 
from the French by E. S. Stokoe, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Harrison (F.), John Ruskin, er. 8vo, 2/ 
Irvine (R. F.) and Alpers (0. T. J.), The Progress of New 
Zealand in the Century, ex. er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Jeanne D'Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, edited 
by T. Douglas Murray, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 
John Wesley's Journal, abridged by P. L. Parker, 3/6 net. 
Memories of the Life of General F. T. Haig, by his Wife, 3/6 
Praed (Mrs. C.), My Australian Girlhood, 8vo, 16/ vie 
Robinson (W. S.), A Short History of Rome, 12mo, 3/6 
Vaughan (H. B.), St. George and the Chinese Dragon, 3/6 
Geography and Travel, 
Conway (Sir M.), Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego, 12/6 net. 
Eckenstein (L.), Through the Casentino, with Hints for the 
Traveller, 12mo, 2 6 net ; leather, 3/6 net. 
Williams (L.), The Land of the Dons, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes, 
Ronaldshay (Ear! of), Sport and Politics under an Eastern 


Sky, roy. Svo, 2}, net. 
Philology. 
Cicero: Orationes in L. Catilinam Quattuor, edited by J.C. 
Nicol, 12mo, 2/6 
Science. 


Duncan (J.), Applied Mechanics for Beginners, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Gordon (W. J.), Our Country’s Fishes, and How to Know 
Them, cr. Svo, 6/ 
Hamer (W. H.), Manual of Hygiene, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Koller (T.), Cosmetics, translated by C. Salter, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Lambert (7), Lead and its Compounds, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Luke (T. D.), A Pocket Guide to Anzsthetics, 5/ net. 
Macdonald (H. M.), Electric Waves, 8vo, 10/ 
Miles (E. H.), Avenues to Health, er. 8vo, 4/6 
General Literature, 
Alcock (D.), Under Calvin’s Spell, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Baring-Gould (S.), Nebo the Nailer, er. Svo, 6/ 
Bellot (H. H. L.), The Inner and Middle Temple, 6/ net. 
Bennett (A.), Anna of the Five Towns, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Bloomfield (Lady G.), Gleanings of a Long Life, 8vo 5/ net 
Bloundelle-Burton (J ), The Fate of Valsec, er. 8vo, 6/ ‘ 
Boylan (G. D.)and Morgan (I.), Kids of many Colours, 4to, 6/ 
Cadett (H.), The Boy’s Book of Battles, er. 8vo,5/ | 
Carey (R. N.), The Highway of Fate, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Cleeve (L.), The Magic of Rome, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Creswick (P.), Robin Hood and his Adventures, 8vo, 6 
De Crespigny (M's P. C.), From Behind the Arras, 6/ 
De Goncourt (J. and E.), Renée Mauperin, translated from 
tbe French, 8vo, 7/6 
De Mille (A. B.), Literature in the Century, 5/ net. 
Dickens (C.), Sketches by Boz, with Illustrations by George 


Everett-Green (E.), Alwyn Ravendale, cr. 8vo; Fallen For- 
tunes, cr. 8vo; Short Tales from Storyland, roy. 8vo, 


3/6 each. 
Fielding (H.), Amelia, 3 vols. 12mo, 4/6 net; leather, 6/ net. 
Godfrey (E.), The Winding Road, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Grey (C.), For Crown and Covenant, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Haverfield (E. L.), Stanhope, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Hayens (H.), At the Point of the Sword, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Hill (H.), Coronation Mysteries, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hughes (R. B.), The Making of Citizens, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural, imp. 8vo, half- 
mor. 8/6 net. 
Jerome (J. K.), Paul Kelver, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Le Breton (T.), The Modern Christian, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lyall (D.), Another Man’s Money, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Magnay (Sir W.), The Man of the Hour, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mee (Huan), Weaving the Web, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Mill (G.), The Colonel Sahib, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Montaigne, — translated by Cotton, edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 4 vols., roy. 8vo, 42/ 
Norris (W. E.), The Credit of the County, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Phillpotts (E.), The River, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pollard (E. F.), The Last of the Cliffords, cr. 8vo, 5/, 
Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Poor Fellow, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Slosson (A. T.), Aunt Abby’s Neighbours, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Sutherland (M.), The Winds of the World, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tin Tan Tales, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Villari (L.), Italian Life in Town and Country, 3/6 net. 
Wells (W.), The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy, 4to, 3/net. 
Williamson (M.), John Faliner’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Yorke (C.), A Memory Incarnate, cr. 8vo, 3/6 (correction). 


FOREIGN. 
Theoiogy. 
Grass (K. K.), Geschichte der Dogmatik in russischer 
Darstellung, 2m. 80. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hymans (H.), Gand et Tournai, 4fr. 
History and Biography. 
Saski (Lieut.-Col.), Campagne de 1809 en Allemagne et en 
Autriche, Vol. 3, 10fr. 
Science. 
Bruhns (W.), Elemente der Krystallographie, 7m. 
Chiari (O.), Die Krankheiten der oberen Luftwege, Part 1, 
Die Nase, 7m. 

Exner (F.) u. Haschek (E.), Wellenlingen-Tabellen fiir 
spektralanalytische Untersuchungen, 2 Parts, 16m. 
Ullmann (B.), Die Fortschritte der Chirurgie in den letzten 

Jahren, 8m. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE HATFIELD PAPERS, 

Tue State Papers of the year 1599 preserved 
in the great collection at Hatfield House com- 
prise documents which supplement the official 
series now divided into the several classes of 
Domestic, Irish, and Foreign State Papers. 
The Hatfield papers cannot, however, be 
regarded as in any way equal in point of 
interest to the State Papers Office collection for 
the period under notice. They have neverthe- 
less the advantage of being presented to us in a 
more convenient and intelligible form than that 
adopted by the early editors of the official 
calendars, whose meagre abstracts and perfunc- 
tory indexes necessitate constant reference to 
the originals. Naturally this independent series 
of State Papers is chiefly concerned with the 
same topics of national interest which reappear 
in the official calendars. Foremost amongst 
these must, of course, be placed the great Irish 
rebellion under the Earl of Tyrone and the 
disastrous expedition of the Earl of Essex 
against the famous rebel. It cannot be said 
that any new light is thrown upon this unfor- 
tunate undertaking by the papers calendared in 
the present volume, but at least they assist us 
to understand the great difficulties with which 
the English leader had to contend. Much stress 
is laid upon the entire misconception on the 
part of the Government of the strength of 
the rebels and their methods of guerilla 
warfare by correspondents in the field anxious 
to justify their comrades in the face of ad- 
verse criticism at home. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these explanations and protests did not 
mend matters, We are not convinced that the 
failure of the general was due to the indifferent 
quality or equipment of his troops, and there 
the interest of the subject ends. Essex as a 
prisoner is not a heroic figure, and the nervous 
solicitude of his keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
divests this ‘‘last phase” of sentimental in- 
terest. 

Next to the campaign in Ireland, the 
preparations made in England to repel an 
expected invasion by a Spanish fleet and army 
appear to form the most noticeable feature of 
this report. Here we are strongly reminded of 


the same evidence of unpreparedness, with still 
stronger indications of cfticial incompetence and 
private corruption, and there is the same por- 
tentous moralizing by heavy patriots when the 
danger had passed away. Here again we get 
few additions to our history, but there are some 
interesting estimates of lesser men, such as Sir 
Francis Vere and Sir Henry Doewra, and a few 
characteristic notices of the military policy of 
our Dutch allies in the correspondence from the 
Low Countries. The English papers are, on 
the whole, of scarcely greater importance. 
Amongst the more valuable are those which 
describe the constitution of the Council of the 
North. There are also a few notices of the 
famous Council of Wales, in one of which we 
learn from the Earl of Pembroke himself that 
the Justice of Wales ‘‘must be a professed 
enemy to Papists and a resolute chastiser of 
thieves ; both which sorts of bad members do over- 
much increase in those parts.” We find, how- 
ever, very few references in this Report to Par- 
liament, the Council, or the great constitutional 
and social questions of the time. Even the 
scandal or the mere gossip about the Queen and 

the King of Scotland is meagre in the extreme. 
The more numerous notices of Sir Robert Cecil 
and his family do not add to our store of know- 
ledge, and other historical] names have only given 
occupation to the compiler of an admirable 
index, 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 


In the notice of last week only the proceed- 
ings of Section I. and those of Section IIa, 
(India) up to Saturday morning, were noted. i 

On Monday the same section heard with 
great interest from Dr. M. A. Stein the account 
of his travels and discoveries in Chinese Turk- 
estan. This was illustrated by lantern slides 
and followed by a demonstration of objects 
found. The section passed a vote of thanks to 
the Government of India for their support and 
encouragement of Dr. Stein’s researches, ex- 
pressing at the same time a hope that further 
leisure will be allowed to him for the investiga- 
tion of his recent discoveries, and ultimately for 
more exploration. That the latter part of the 
resolution is not superfluous will be realized 
when one is reminded that in India Dr. Stein’s 
time is taken up by school inspection, an 
occupation which leaves him but little leisure 
for working up his materials. 

In contrast to this state of things it was a 
pleasure on the same afternoon to hear from M. 
Foucher of the admirable work now being done 
under the direction of the French Government 
in Indo-China in their School of the Farthest 
East. Here there is no haphazard appoint- 
ment of a non-Orientalist to preside over 
the complicated issues of Eastern archeology, 
but a regularly organized school, modelled on 
the lines of the existing French schools in 
Athens and Egypt. Not only is the director 
(unlike the head of our Indian Archeological 
Survey) a trained Sanskrit scholar, but even 
during his vacation his place is filled by 
a second Orientalist of equal qualifications. 
If only our Indian Government would work on 
these lines there might be some inducement to 
our students to take up Oriental work. Mr. C. 
Bendall (Cambridge) gave a note, also illus- 
trated by lantern-slides, on a fragment of the 
Pali canon discovered by him in Nepal, which 
he showed on paleographical grounds to belong 
to the ninth century. The MS. was written in 
Northern India, and by a monk who under- 
stood his text. Thus the Pali canon was in 
practical use there as well as in the south, and 
Pali was not at that time an entirely dead 
language. The next sitting, on Monday after- 
noon, was also full—in fact, over-full—of impor- 
tant matter. Prof. Kuhn, of Munich, reported 
on the progress of the ‘Manual of Indian 
Bibliography’ in preparation by himself and 








Cruikshank ; Pickwick, with Illustrati 
and Phiz, Svo, 3 6each. Strations by Seymour 


the scenes which took place in 1588. There is 


Dr. Scherman. The section supported this by a 
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resolution deservedly recommending it to the 
support of the Indian Government and of learned 
societies. Further useful work in progress was 
reported by Dr. von Schroeder (the proposed 
critical edition of the great Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata) and by Prof. M. Bloomfield, of 
Baltimore (his concordance of Vedic literature). 
Prof. Jolly gave a note on two medical MSS. 
from Nepal, lent to him by Mr. Bendall, speci- 
mens of one of them being exhibited. Dr. 
Liebich, of Breslau, alsoexhibited, by permission, 
a beautiful MS., lent from the Durbar Library 
in Nepal,of a commentary on Candra’s grammar, 
and described his own work on this text. This 
was appropriately followed by a paper from 
Prof. Franke on the relations between the 
Sanskrit grammar of Candra and the Pali 
grammar of Moggallayana. On the same after- 
noon Dr. James Burgess called attention to the 
need in Indian mythology, especially in the Jain 
system, of reference-books corresponding to 
Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionaries, and Mr. F. W. 
Thomas supplied an interesting note on Maha- 
raja-Kanika, partly founded on his present most 
profitable researches in the Tibetan Tanjur. 
Some interesting statistics were next produced 
by Dr. A. Pfungst, of Frankfort, on the recent 
progress of Buddhism both in India and in 
America. In India the recent census showed 
an increase in the decade of close on two 
millions ; in Bengal alone the numbers had 
grown from ten to two hundred and ten 
thousands. 

Mr. Wogihara, a Japanese monk, now study- 
ing at Strassburg, also gave an account of his 
proposed supplement to Nanjio’s ‘ Catalogue of 
the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka.’ It will com- 
prise 176 new works, besides corrections of 
Nanjio’s existing entries. 

Altogether this section surpassed its record of 
work at previous congresses, and, indeed, had 
nothing but want of time to complain of, the 
attendance, the supply of matter, and the inter- 
est shown in it being all above the average. 

Iran (Section IIs.), though its unexplored 
literature is considerable, commands a much 
smaller number of workers in Europe. Though 
the attendance was often scanty, several 
important papers were read. Among these 
were those of Dr. Andreas on the Avesta 
alphabet, and of M. Huart regarding explora- 
tions in Persia. Two papers also reported 
advance in lexicography: Prof. Bartholomae on 
his ‘ Alt-Iranisches Worterbuch’ (pt. 1-14 
ready) and Dr. Horn’s proposals as to a 
scientific dictionary of modern Persian. 

Section III. (Hinterindien) was not formed, 
only five members presenting themselves. It 
is to be hoped that future congress committees 
will avoid the error (committed already at the 
Rome Congress) of excessive sectional sub- 
division. 

Central and Eastern Asia formed Section IV., 
in which the attendance was only moderately 
good, for several of the rather numerous 
Japanese members of the Congress preferred to 
attend the Indian Section, in which, indeed, an 
unusual number of Buddhist subjects were dis- 
cussed. The president of this section, at sittings 
where Eastern Asia was discussed, was usually 
Prof. Giles, of Cambridge, who, however, con- 
tributed no paper. At the first sitting some 
time was consumed by the renewed motion of 
M. Martin-Fortris regarding the transcription of 
Chinese. At the next sitting the most important 
paper was that of Dr. O. Franke (Dresden) on 
* Die wichtigsten Chinesischen Reformschriften 
vom Ende des 19 Jahrhunderts.’ One of the 
most valuable contributions to the section’s work 
was a paper sent by Prof. Chavannes, of Paris, 
on ‘Les Saintes Instructions de l'Empereur 
Hong-ou,’ and read for him by M. Cordier on 
September 8th. On the same day Dr. Sawa- 
yauagi, Director of Public Instruction in Japan, 
gave a description of a remarkable literary enter- 
prise in that country, which, if fully carried out, 
would bid fair to eclipse even the celebrated 





Chinese encyclopzedia. At the final meeting of 
the section papers by Miss Scidmore, of Wash- 
ington, and by Dr. Murakami, of Tokyo, both 
on Japanese topics, each gave rise to interesting 
debates. 

The General Semitic Section (V.), including as 
it does the Biblical and Christian East, is, of 
course, always a popular one, and if the Roman 
and Anglican clergy were poorly represented, 
the Rabbis at least were well en évidence. 
The proceedings commenced on September 5th 
with a paper from Mr. T. G. Pinches, of London, 
on a collection of Assyrian tablets from the Bois 
Nimroud. A good paper by Prof. Ryssel 
(Ziirich) on the Hebrew fragments of the 
Book of Wisdom gave rise to some discus- 
sion. Dr. E. Littman, of Princeton, also 
contributed a paper on a little-studied Semitic 
language, Amharic. At the next sitting an 
extremely fresh and original paper was that 
of Prof. S. J. Curtiss, of Chicago, on the sacri- 
ficial sites still existing in Arabia. Dr. Guidi 
(Rome) also gave a short and excellent account 
of the seve in Hebrew. At the following 
meeting the forthcoming Cambridge edition 
of the Septuagint occupied the attention of 
the section. On the motion of Prof. Nestlé, 
of Maulbronn, an advisory committee was 
appointed. This body subsequently submitted 
a report in seven sections on the principles 
which should guide the edition. It was certainly 
a most regrettable circumstance in the interests 
of British scholarship that neither Mr. Brooke 
nor Mr. McLean, who had sent to the Congress 
a printed notice of the edition, was present at 
the meeting. On September 8th Dr. C. D. 
Ginsburg gave a note on the Paseks in the 
Hebrew Bible. Prof. J. Halévy (Paris) spoke 
on the origin of the cuneiform syllabary, while 
Dr. M. Gaster, of London, presented to the 
Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg a copy of the rare 
edition of the Pentateuch printed at Hamburg 
in 1663, with critical remarks on its history. 
Dr. Haupt, of Baltimore, followed with a paper 
on ‘The Form of the Liebeslieder of the Book 
of Canticles.’ On the next day Prof. Sellin 
(Vienna) described his excavations in Palestine, 
and Dr. Kotelmann, of Hamburg, spoke at 
length on the colour-sense of the ancient 
Hebrews, a considerable discussion following. 
Dr. Mittwoch (Berlin) gave a note on the 
etymology of the name Essenes, and Prof. 
Bezold, of Heidelberg, read a paper on the two 
celebrated tablets in the British Museum in 
which the name Jehovah is alleged to 
occur, showing that this is not really the case. 
Later in the day the section passed resolutions— 
which referred, indeed, only to Assyriology, but 
which our own Indian Government would do 
well to ‘‘mark and inwardly digest ”—that 
excavations in the East should be under the 
direction only of persons acquainted with the 
‘history, language, and culture ” of the ancient 
East, and that all bodies undertaking excava- 
tions in the East are earnestly recommended to 
secure the assistance of Orientalists. 

Section VI. (Islam), under the presidency of 
Prof. de Goeje (Leiden), commenced with a paper 
by Prof. Goldziher : ‘Uber den Zusammenhang 
der arabischen Trauerfeier mit den alten Totem- 
klagen.’ Dr. Becker described certain MSS. 
of Ibn-el-Kelbi, the editing of which the section 
resolved to support. At the next sitting Dr. 
Merx discussed the influence of Aristotelian 
ethics on Arab philosophy. Sir Charles Lyall 
exhibited six documents (belonging to the India 
Oftice) which had been lithographed by the 
Khalifah in the Sudan. Several of these bore 
interesting references to the power of the 
Mahdi. Prof. Moutet described a scientific 
mission in Morocco. Madame de Lebedef sent 
a communication on the rights of the Musulman 
woman in marriage, which gave rise to consider- 
able discussion. The Arabic portion of the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection at Cambridge 


formed the subject of an illustrated note by Dr. 
Hirschfeld. At the following meeting Dr. Hess 





introduced some variety into the proceedings 
by the use of the phonograph to illustrate his 
studies of Beduin songs. 

The Egyptological Section (VII4.) was pre- 
sided over by Prof. Naville, of Geneva. Dr. 
Erman reported on the progress of his Egyptian 
lexicon. Prof. V. Loret gave a note on Horus, 
and later M. Capart, of Brussels, a notice 
of a new publication on Egyptian monuments, 
Prof. Sethe’s paper on the earlier chronology 
gave riseto a debate. On September 8th Prof, 
Breasted, of Chicago, read a paper on the battle 
of Kadesh, and other papers were supplied by 
Messrs. Schiifer, Loret, Erman, and Borchardt, 
each followed by discussion. On the last day 
the pressure of work was still so great thata 
valuable communication by the President 
had to be shortened (to the expressed regret 
of the hearers), ‘Sur la Pierre de Palerme.’ 
No English member of the section (we believe) 
was present, and Mr. F. Ll. Griffith contented 
himself with sending a note (read by Dr. Erman) 
on a proposed bibliography taken in hand by 
Miss Porter. 

The enthusiasm of Germany for her new 
colonies perhaps accounted for the separation of 
Section VIJs. for the non-Egyptian languages 
of Africa. The section was formed with some 
difficulty (as might be expected in a Congress 
professing to be Oriental) and some three or 
four papers were read. 

Since the tenth Congress it has been customary 
to provide a section for members taking a general 
interest in the East, and not prepared to enter 
into linguistic details. Even scientific Germany 
allowed this refuge to the amateur, and accord- 
ingly several sittings were held ofa section(VIIL.) 
entitled ‘‘ Wechsel-Wirkungen zwischen Orient 
und Occident.” Byzantine art was treated by two 
speakers, and a paper by Dr. A Deissmann, of 
Heidelberg, on ‘ The Hellenization of Scientific 
MonotheismS’ gave rise toa more extended dis- 
cussion than any recorded elsewhere in the 
Congress. Mr. Elkan Adler, of London, read a 
paper on ‘ The Jews of India and the Pope in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ which was likewise received 
with considerable interest. 

Besides the sectional meetings, a few papers 
thought to be of general interest were read ata 
combined general meeting. The notion was 
perhaps in itself well meant, but it did not work 
well, owing to the poor acoustic qualities of the 
vast concert hall in which the general meetings 
were held. Moreover, discussions (often more 
valuable than the papers themselves) were 
precluded. Among papers thus read were 4 
study in comparative mythology, ‘ Cakuntala et 
Griselda,’ by Count Angelo de Gubernatis, and 
an essay by Dr. Merx, of Heidelberg, on the 
influence of the Old Testament on the develop- 
ment of universal history. 

At the final general meeting the resolutions 
passed in the several sections were carried, and 
also (but not without a show of hands) the 
report of the committee on the shortening of 
the published Congress reports. Resolutions in 
support of the India Exploration Fund Associa- 
tion and of the search for MSS. in India in 
connexion with the scheme for a combined 
critical edition of the Indian Epics were also 
passed. It was further resolved that the invi- 
tation from the Gouvernement Général de 
l’Algérie to hold the next Congress at Algiers 
be accepted. The fourteenth Congress will, 
accordingly, be held there in 1905, probably in 
or about the month of December. 

It remains only to notice the social gatherings, 
which gave great satisfaction to the members and 
reflected much credit on the local committee. 

Besides the usual Vorabend (this time 
rather spoilt by the introduction of formal 
orations), the committee arranged (1) a recep- 
tion at the Rath-haus. This was carried out in 
the most sumptuous style. English members 
probably never had a civic welcome of the kind 
abroad that so closely reminded them of the 
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best traditions of the City of London. (2) A 
Fest-Oper at the Stadt Theater. The opera 
chosen (‘ Die Walkiire ’) was not specially suited 
to an assembly of the kind, but the execu- 
tion was excellent. (3) Two excursions 
on the Elbe for the whole of Sunday, 
with an extremely well-arranged evening 
illumination of the banks, reminding the older 
members of the gathering of the illuminations 
at Lake Miileren in 1887. (4) An evening féte 
at the Alsterlust, with illuminated boat proces- 
sions (including a lady crew) on the Alster- 
basin. (5) A dinner in the large hall at the 
Zoological Gardens. Here again the band was 
an obstacle to conversation, nor were the 
speeches very audible ; but two British speakers 
were at least seen to address the assembly : Sir 
Raymond West, and Don M. de Z. Wickrema- 
singhe, of Oxford, who was called on as repre- 
senting the Government of Ceylon. : 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SKASON. 


Mr. Witt1aAM HEINEMANN’s autumn announce- 
ments comprise : In Art: William Hogarth, by 
Austin Dobson, with anintroduction on Hogarth’s 
Workmanship by Sir Walter Armstrong,—Pin- 
turicchio, his Life, Work, and Time, by Corrado 
Ricci of the Brera, translated by Florence 
Simmonds,—and The Masters’ Masterpieces, a 
series of sixty reproductions, with biographical 
notes. In History, Biography, and Travel : The 
World’s History, edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt, 
with many maps and illustrations ; Vol. VII., 
Western Europe to 1800, — Jeanne D’Arc, 
Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France, from 
original documents, edited by T. Douglas 
Murray, with illustrations,—The Correspond- 
ence of William I. and Bismarck, with other 
Letters from and to Prince Bismarck, 2 vols.,— 
The Regions of the World, a series of twelve 
volumes descriptive of the physical environment 
of the nations, edited by H. J. Mackinder; 
Vol. III., Central Europe, by Joseph Partsch, 
Ph.D.,—Through the Heart of Patagonia, by 
Hesketh Prichard, with twenty illustrations 
(some in colour) from drawings by J. G. Millais, 
and several illustrations from photographs,— 
Greater Russia, by Wirt Gerrare, with many 
illustrations,—Down the Orinoco in a Canoe, 
by Santiago P. Triana, — Affairs of West 
Africa, by E. D. Morel, — Two on 
their Travels, by Ethel Colquhoun, with 
numerous illustrations and coloured plates. 
In General Literature : Vols, I. and III. of an 
Illustrated History of English Literature, by 
Dr. Garnett and E. Gosse,—Literatures of the 
World, edited by E. Gosse: Vol. XI. A History 
of Arabic Literature, by Prof. Clement Huart ; 
also volumes dealing with German, Persian, Dutch, 
Modern Greek, and other Literatures,—Main 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, by 
Dr. George Brandes, 6 vols. : Vols. III., IV., V., 
and VI.,—Dante and his Time, by Dr. Karl 
Federn, with an introduction by A. J. Butler, 
—and Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in 
the Autumn of 1815, by Robert Southey. Mis- 
cellaneous : Mutual Aid, by Prince Kropotkin, — 
Next to the Ground, by Martha McCulloch- Wil- 
liams,—and The Care of the Teeth, by Samuel 
A. Hopkins. For juveniles: Young George, 
his Life, told and drawn by Edith Farmiloe, 
forty pages in colours,—A Dog Day, twenty- 
eight drawings by Cecil Aldin, with text by 
Walter Emanuel,—Babes of the British Empire, 
by T. Stevens,—and The Tiger and the Insect, 
by John Habberton, with illustrations by Walter 
Russell. In Fiction: Typhoon, by Joseph Con- 
rad,—Captain Macklin, by Richard Harding 
Davis,—The Garden of Olives, by Kassandra 
Vivaria,—Mrs. Craddock, by W. S. Maugham, 
—The Luck of the Barerakes, by C. Marriage, 
—a translation of La Conquista di Roma, by 
Matilde Serao,—The Housewives of Edenrise, 
by Florence Popham,—The Last Buccaneer, 
by L. Cope Cornford,—Catherine Sterling, 


Arthur Paterson,—Donovan Pasha, by Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, — Mother Earth, by Frances 
Harrod,—The Magnetic North, by Elizabeth 
Robins,—The Winds of the World, by Millicent 
Sutherland,—Sacrilege Farm, by Mabel Hart, 
—The Grey Wig, by Israel Zangwill,— The 
Fetish of the Family, by Edith Barnett,—One’s 
Womenkind, by Louis Zangwill,—Haj Yusef, by 
A. J. Dawson,—Tolstoy’s Novels, translated 
by Constance Garnett : Vol. IIT. Ivan Ilyitch, 
and other Stories,—The Playgoers’ Edition of 
The Eternal City, by Hall Caine,—A Century 
of French Romance, 12 vols., edited by E. 
Gosse: Vol. IX. Renée Mauperin, with a 
critical introduction by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
and three coloured plates by Michael ; Vol. X. 
The Two Young Brides, of Balzac, with a 
critical introduction by Henry James, three 
coloured plates by Eugene Paul Avril; Vol. XI. 
Pierre and Jean, of Guy de Maupassant, with a 
critical introduction by the Earl of Crewe, three 
coloured plates by Henry Delaspre ; Vol. XII. 
The Nabob, of Alphonse Daudet, with a critical 
introduction by Prof. Trent, three coloured 
plates by L. Ed. Fournier,—The Unexpurgated 
Novels of Samuel Richardson, Library Edition, 
with prefatory note by Austin Dobson, and a 
life and introduction by W. L. Phelps. In 
Dramatic Literature : The Awakening, by Had- 
don Chambers,—The Second in Command, by 
R. Marshall,—Iris, by A. W. Pinero,—Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, by Gabriele d’Annunzio, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Arthur Symons. In 
Poetry: Poems, by George Leveson-Gower. A 
new magazine, entitled the World’s Work, 
edited by Henry Norman, M.P. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s an- 
nouncements comprise: In History, Geo- 
graphy, Biography, &c. : The Angevin Empire, 
the Reigns of Henry II., Richard I., and John, 
by Sir James Ramsay,—Harlyn Bay and the 
Discoveries of its Prehistoric Remains, a revised 
edition, by the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen,— 
William Clark, Journalist, his Life and Work, 
by Herbert Burrows and others,—From Alfred 
to Victoria, or Hands across a Thousand Years, 
by the Rev. George Eayrs,—and in the ‘‘ Social 
England Series,” edited by Kenelm Cotes : His- 
tory of the Fine Arts, by Prof. G. Baldwin 
Brown; The English Manor, by Prof. Vino- 
gradoff; The Evolution of Household Imple- 
ments, by Henry Balfour; Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays, by Lucy Toulmin Smith ; The 
Social Position of Women, by C. Fell Smith ; 
and the Navy, by W. Laird Clowes. In Philo- 
sophy and Theology: Aristotle’s Psychology 
(De Anima, and Parva Naturalia), translated by 
Prof. W. Hammond,—Phenomenology of the 
Spirit, by G. W. F. Hegel, translated by J. 
Black Baillie (‘‘Library of Philosophy’’),—A 
History of Contemporary Philosophy, by Dr. 
Max Heinze, translated by Prof. W. Hammond, 
—The Mind of Man, a text-book of Psychology, 
by Gustav Spiller,—The Basis of Morality, by 
Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by A. B. 
Bullock,—Contemporary Psychology, by Prof. 
Guido Villa, translated by Harold Manacorda 
(‘Library of Philosophy”), — Traditional 
Theories of Hell, by James Mew,—Personality 
and its Relation to Various Problems, Specu- 
lative and Practical, by the Rev. J. G. James, 
—Reunion with Rome: is it Practicable ? by 
R. B. W.,—The Reform of Moral and Biblical 
Education on Herbartian and Critical Lines, 
by F. H. Hayward, — _ Popular _Pro- 
testant Papers, by W. Walsh. In Belles- 
Lettres: Specimens of Bushman Folk-lore, 
by Dr. W. H. J. Bleek and Miss L, C. 
Lloyd, with a preface by Dr. Theal,—West 
African Folk-tales, as taken from the Mouths 
of the Temne Tribesmen,—A Descriptive Guide 
to English Fiction, by E. A. Baker,—Dictionary 
of Foreign Quotations (Spanish and German), 
by Col. P. H. Dalbiac and T. B. Harbottle,— 
Cookery Books, by Col, A. K. Kenney-Herbert 
(“Wyvern”): No. 2, Vegetables and Simple 





by Norma Lorimer, —The King’s Agent, by 


Diet,—Standard Plays for Amateur Perform- 


| ance in Girls’ Schools, arranged and annotated 

by Elsie Fogerty : No. 4, Sophocles, Antigone ;, 
No. 5, Dante and Beatrice, by Emily Under- 
down,—A Book of Poems, by E. K. and Arthur 
Linton, — The Foreign Woman: an English 
Historical Play in Two Acts, by G. Vesian Pic, 
—The King’s Pistols, by C. P. Plant,—The 
Canon’s Daughter, by W. B. Cooke,—Hunting 
in Couples, by Godfrey Bosvile,—Remorse, 
and other Short Stories, by Henry Tighe,— 
Zamyl: an Illustrated Fairy Story, by C. von 
Reis,—India- Rubber Jack, by W. C. F. Richard- 
son, illustrations by Gerald Sichel,—The Oogley- 
Oo, humorous verses by S. C. Woodhouse, 
illustrated by Gerald Sichel,—and The Science 
and Art of Elocution, and A Standard Reciter, 
by Ernest Pertwee. In Social Economics and 
Politics: A Clue to the Economic Labyrinth, 
by Michael Flurscheim,—The Rise and Fall of 
the Anabaptists, by E. Belfort Bax,—and The 
Village Problem, by G. F. Millin. Educa- 
tional: History of Education, by Dr. J. C. G. 
Schumann and Prof. G. Voigt, translated 
by F. Levinstein,—Old English Grammar, by 
Dr. K. D. Bulbring,—The Theory of Education 
in Plato’s Republic, by J. E. Adamson,—The 
Student’s Herbart, by F. H. Hayward, — 
Fatigue, by Dr. Mosso, translated by W. B. 
Drummond, — Elementary Geometry, by J. 
Elliott,—Idiomatic Phrases, French and Eng- 
lish, by Edward Latham,—A Dutch Grammar, 
by Prof. W. L. Logeman (‘‘ Parallel Grammar 
Series ”),—Entrance Scholarship Questions of 
the Chief Public Schools and H.M.S. Britannia, 
with solutions and notes by E. J. Lloyd,— 
The Schoolmaster’s Directory and Year-Book,— 
and The Public Schools Year-Book. 

Messrs. John ©. Nimmo announce for 
early publication the Works of Goethe and 
Schiller, the former in 13 vols. and the latter 
in 11 vols., edited by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
the volumes will contain over 120 photogravure 
illustrations, reproduced from the works of con- 
temporary German painters, — Eugéne Sue’s. 
Works in 12 vols., with 59 etchings, —revised. 
and enlarged editions of A History of British 
Birds, in 6 vols., by the Rev. F. O. Morris, and 
of his Natural History of British Moths, in 
4 vols., with 132 plates,—Royalty in all Ages, 
by T. F. Thiselton-Dyer,— Fragments in Philo- 
sophy and Science, by Prof. Jas. Mark Baldwin, 
—Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated with 14 etch- 
ings by William Strang, — and three new 
volumes of the ‘‘ Semitic Series” of handbooks : 
History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by 
Dr. Hugo Winckler ; Development of Islamic 
Theology, Jurisprudence, and Theory of the 
State, by Prof. D. B. Macdonald; and The 
History and Government of the Hebrews, by 
Prof. J. F. McCurdy. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ list of autumn 
announcements includes: Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
decorated and illustrated in colour by Margaret 
Armstrong,—Lavender and Old Lace, by Myrtle 
Reed,—-The Earth and the Fulness Thereof, a 
Tale of Modern Styria, by Peter Rosegger, 
translated by Frances E. Skinner, — the 
‘‘Gamden Edition” of Walt Whitman,—The 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (‘‘ Arn- 
heim Edition”), — The House Opposite, a 
Mystery, by Elizabeth Kent, — Peak and 
Prairie and Pratt Portraits, Thirteen Stories 
from ‘A Colorado Sketch-Book ” and Thirteen 
Stories of New England Life, by Anna 
Fuller,—Insurance and Crime, by A. Colin 
Campbell, Spiritualism or ‘Telepathy? by 
Minot J. Savage, — Industrial Conciliation = 
Report of the Proceedings of the Conference 
held in New York, December 16th and 
17th, 1901,— In City Tents, by Christine 
Terhune Herrick,—Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers, by F. Schuyler Mathews, — 
American Politics, by James Albert Woodburn,, 
—The Administration of Dependencies, by 
Alpheus H. Snow,—Government and the State,. 





by Frederic Wood,—in the ‘‘ Heroes of the 
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Nations Series,” Augustus Czsar and the 
Organization of the Empire of Rome, by J. B. 
Firth,—Keats and his Circle, by Henry C. 
Shelley, —Christopher Columbus, by John Boyd 
Thacher,—Vol. III. of the Writings of James 
Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt,—Vol. VI. of 
the Writings of James Monroe, edited by S. M. 
Hamilton,—A Political History of Slavery, by 
William Henry Smith, —As Seen from the Ranks, 
a Boy in the Civil War, by Charles E. Benton, 
—Rhode Island: its Making and its Meaning, 
by Irving Berdine Richman, —The German 
Revolution of 1849, by Charles W. Dahlinger,— 
Life at West Point, by H. Irving Hancock,— 
The Lost Art of Reading, by Gerald Stanley 
Lee,—Johnnie Courteau, and other Poems, by 
William Henry Drummond, very fully illus- 
trated by F. S. Coburn,—Famous Families of 
New York, by Margherita Arlina Hamm.— 
Anthology of Russian Literature, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, by Leo 
Wiener,—The Hudson River from Ocean to 
Source, Historical, Legendary, Picturesque, by 
Edgar Mayhew Bacon, —Old Paths and Legends 
of New England, by Katharine M. Abbott,— 
The American Immortals, by G. C. Eggleston, — 
The Days of the Son of Man, by Rosamond D. 
Rhone,—The Romance of the Colorado River, 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, — Morchester, 
a story of American Society, by Charles 
Datchet, — Constitutional Decisions of John 
Marshal,—Labor and Capital, a discussion of 
the Relations of Employer and Employed, edited 
by Rev. John P. Peters,—The Story of the Vine, 
by E. R. Emerson,—Time and Chance, by Elbert 
Hubbard,—The Home Life of the Wild Birds : 
a New Method of Bird Study and Photo- 
graphy, by Francis H. Herrick,—The Contribu- 
tions of Modern Heterodoxies to the Growth of 
Orthodoxy, by the Rev. Heber Newton,—The 
Mohawk Valley : its Legend and its History, by 
W. Max Reid,—William Hamilton Gibson, 
Artist, Naturalist, Author, by John Coleman 
Adams,—Richard Wagner, by W. L. Hender- 
son,—Shakespeare’s Plots: a Study in Dra- 
matic Construction, by William H. Fleming, — 
Humorous Masterpieces from American Lite- 
rature, edited by Edward T. Mason,—A Christ- 
mas Carol, and The Cricket on the Hearth, 
with illustrations from original drawings by 
¥.S. Coburn,—and A History of the Scotch- 
Trish Families in America, by Charles A. Hanna. 
The following is a list of Messrs. Duckworth 
& Co.’s announcements for the coming season : 
Studies of a Biographer, Vols. III. and IV., 
Second Series, by Sir Leslie Stephen, 2 vols. ,— 
The Orrery Papers, by the Countess of Cork 
and Orrery, with illustrations in photogravure, 
—Tom Wedgwood, the First Photographer, a 
study of his life, with correspondence of Cole- 
ridge with the Wedgwoods, by R. B. Litch- 
field,—Dramatic Art and Actors in Ancient and 
Modern Times, by Dr. Karl Mantzius, trans- 
lated by L. von Cossel, with introduction by 
William Archer,—St. Augustine and his Age, 
by Joseph McCabe,—St. Theresa, by Henri 
Joly,—St. Cajetan, by R. de Maulde la Claviére, 
translated by George Herbert Ely,—‘‘Crop- 
pies, Lie Down,” a tale of 98, by William 
Buckley,—The Princess of Hanover, a Poetical 
Play, by Margaret L. Woods,—Success, by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, and Rosslyn’s 
Raid, by Beatrice Barmby (in ‘‘ Duckworth’s 
Greenback Library”),—and Little Edelweiss 
in Switzerland, by Marion Rivett-Carnac. 
Messrs. C, Arthur Pearson’s list includes : The 
Eldorado of the Ancients, Travels in Central 
Africa, by Dr. Carl Peters,—Among Swamps 
and Giants in Equatorial Africa, by Major 
H. H. Austin,—Pictures in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, by Frederick Miller,—Our Antediluvian 
Ancestors, by F. Opper,—David Harum, illus- 
trated presentation edition, —The Modern Con- 
juror and Drawing-room Entertainer, by C. Lang 
Neil,—How to Choose a Husband, by Rosalie 
Neish,—St, George and the Chinese Dragon, by 
Lieut.-Col, Vaughan,—Amateur Theatricals, by 








C. L. Neil,—Every Woman Her Own Doctor, 
by an M.D.,—More Fables in Slang, a com- 
panion volume to ‘ Fables in Slang,’ by George 
Ade,—Andrew Carnegie: from Telegraph Boy 
to Millionaire, by Bernard Alderson,—Pearson’s 
Humorous Reciter and Reader,—Home Pets, 
Furred and Feathered, by Mary J. Fermor,— 
Football Who’s Who, 1902-3 edition,—A Hole 
and Corner Marriage, by Florence Warden,— 
The Wooing of Esther Gray, by Louis Tracy,— 
The Little Red Captain, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, 
with illustrations,—Tracked Down, by Headon 
Hill,—and In the Springtime of Love, by 
Iza D. Hardy. Juvenile Books: Kids of Many 
Colours, by G. F. Doylan and I. Morgan,—In 
Search of the Wallypug, by G. E. Farrow,— 
The Story of a Scout, a Tale of the Peninsular 
War, by John Finnemore,—The Romance of 
Modern Invention, by Archibald Williams,— 
Boys’ Book of Battles, by Herbert Cadett,— 
and Westward Ho! with eight illustrations by 
H. M. Brock. 








Literary Grossip. 

‘Love or Sisters,’ by Katharine Tynan, 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. next week, is, as is usual with 
this author, a tale of Ireland and Irish 
characters. It is a love story with a double 
thread, the same motive of one sister’s sacri- 
fice of love and marriage for the sake of the 
other’s happiness recurring in the elder and 
the younger generation, but pitched in dif- 
ferent keys, as suits the contrast between the 
modern girl and the penniless gentlewoman 
who displays unconscious pathos in her 
attachment to the ideals of an old-world 
gentility. 

THe Cornhill Magazine for October con- 
tains the usual instalments of ‘The Intru- 
sions of Peggy’ and ‘The Four Feathers.’ 
In the latter we are introduced to the 
terrible ‘“‘ House cf Stone”’ at Omdurman. 
Fiction is also represented by a short story 
from the pen of Mr. W. E. Norris, called 
‘Mr. Brough’s Client,’ and by an incident 
in the Danish war of 1864, related by Miss 
Mary Westenholz. Sir William Laird 
Clowes contributes a further episode in the 
career of M. de Jonnés, under the title of 
‘An Adventure in St. Vincent.’ ‘ Prospects 
in the Professions’ deals this month with 
the Bar. In ‘Alms for Oblivion’ Dr. 
Garnett has disinterred the writings of a 
forgotten American author, Charles Brockden 
Brown. The author of ‘The Bettesworth 
Book’ writes on ‘Some Peasant Women.’ 
Prof. Oman gives specimens of English verse 
composed by Germans and Baboos, and Mrs. 
Byron discourses on ‘ The Little Boy.’ 


Mr. Goopricx, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, has examined into the causes of the 
diminished revenue of certain Oxford and 
Cambridge College estates, and in an article 
in the October Blackwood entitled ‘Mere 
Children in Finance’ he censures the sys- 
tem of management adopted. Other articles 
in the number are ‘The Home of the German 
Band,’ a Rhineland village from which 
emanate itinerant musicians who find their 
way to all parts of the civilized world to 
return to their native place; ‘The Ele- 
vation of Thomas Atkins’; ‘Sport and 


Politics under an Eastern Sky’; a translation 
of Leopardi’s great poem ‘ Night Chant of 
a Nomad Asiatic Shepherd,’ by Sir Theodore 
Martin ; ‘The End of the Tether,’ by Joseph 
Conrad; ‘The Adventures of M. d’Haricot’; 
‘On the Heels of De Wet’; and ‘Musings 





Without Method.’ There is also a trenchant 
criticism of the relations subsisting between 
Scottish art and the Treasury. 

Tue October number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine contains, under the title ‘The Nine 
Days of Orleans,’ a review of M. Anatole 
France’s recent study of Joan of Arc. Mr. 
A. M. D. Hughes contributes a paper on 
‘The First English Radicals,’ and in ‘ The 
Paradox of the English Business-Man’ Mr, 
R. E. Vernéde shows in what respects that 
person is not really a good man of business. 
‘Baino,’ by Henry Fielding, the author of 
‘The Soul of a People,’ is the story of an 
English police-officer’s gallantry in Burmah; 
and ‘ At the Bottom of the Zuyder Zee,’ by 
Mr. Charles Edwardes, describes an exciting 
skating adventure in Holland. The serial 
story, ‘The Cardinal’s Pawn,’ is continued. 

Dr. E. Moons is preparing for the public 
a third series of his ‘Studies in Dante.’ It 
is going through the Clarendon Press now, 
Besides three or four other essays, the two 
principal ones will be on the astronomy and 
on the geography of Dante. 

Wirn the new portion of the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ which contains the 
whole of Q, a beginning is made of vol. viii. 
The forthcoming section has been prepared 
by Mr. W. A. Craigie, and in the number 
of words recorded and illustrated by quota- 
tions, and of the quotations themselves, the 
great distance between the Oxford and other 
dictionaries is fully maintained. Compara- 
tively few of the words beginning with Q in 
English are of native origin. 

Temple Bar for October contains a paper 
on ‘Thackeray and Dickens,’ by Mr. Lewis 
Melville; ‘A Piece of Spectral Evidence’— 
the only known instance of the alleged 
testimony of a ghost being offered in a 
court of law—by Mr. L. W. Vernon-Har- 
court; ‘The Legion of Strangers’— an 
English soldier’s experiences in a foreign 
regiment—by Mr. Hugh Clifford ; and other 
essays. ‘The fiction includes, besides the 
serials by Miss Broughton and the author 
of ‘The Longest Pleasure,’ the following 
complete stories: ‘Tibbitts’ Way,’ by Mrs. 
Stella M. Diiring; ‘Katherine Cary’s 
Christening Cup’—a story of Ireland in 
1688—by Mrs. Dorothea Townshend ; ‘The 
Old Chorister,’ by Mr. F. H. Barnby; and 
‘The Piper of Francheville,’ by Mrs. May 
Byron. 

‘Tae Untittep Freip,’ by Mr. George 
Moore, announced in Mr. Unwin’s “ Red 
Cloth Library,” is an outcome of the 
writer's deep interest in Ireland’s welfare. 
He views with keen regret and dismay the 
draining of her forces by the rapid and 
continual emigration of the Irish Catholics, 
who, to the number of fifty thousand, year 
by year seek homes in other lands. The 
despotic rule of the priests has, he thinks, 
sapped the individual will-power of the 
Catholic laity, and they find themselves 
unable to hold their own against the 
steadily increasing Protestant population. 
The story of this exile is the theme of the 
book, the main figure being the emigrant 
ship. A series of episodes, some grave, 
some gay, some romantic, some pathetic, 
exhibit the same characters. 

To the October number of the Lnglish 
Illustrated Magazine Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco is contributing an article on Vit- 
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toria Accaramboni, while Commander the 
Hon. H. N. Shore writes on ‘The Story of 
Cape St. Vincent.’ There are also articles 
on the Isthmus of Panama and on the 
Canadian Rockies, and poetry and fiction by 
various writers. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor has completed his 
arrangements for the publication of a new 

aper in the course of the present autumn. 

It will be a weekly, and will deal mainly 
with literary subjects. The price will be 
1d. 

Our attention has been called to a slip 
on p. 349 of last week’s issue. We spoke of 
the ‘Handbook of the Trees of New Zealand,’ 
by Dame and Brooks (Ginn), which should 
be‘ Handbook of the Trees of New England.’ 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will shortly pub- 
lish a birthday-book containing quotations 
for every day in the year from the writings 
of Lucas Malet. The volume, which has 
been compiled by Miss G. Olivia Dethridge, 
will contain a frontispiece and a reproduc- 
tion of Lucas Malet’s autograph. 

Avy exhibition of modern printing will be 
held at the Cercle d’Etudes Typographiques 
de Bruxelles from November 8th to 16th 
next. It will be open to foreign as well 
as to Belgian exhibitors, and will be 
divided into four classes: (1) work com- 
posed or printed by members of the 
Cercle; (2) work from Belgian and foreign 
houses; (3) work done by composing 
machines; and (4) an ‘‘exposition rétro- 
spective’ of typography. Conferences will 
be organized whilst the exhibition remains 
open. 

Pror. Wirkowsk1 is about to publish the 
correspondence of Goethe’s sister Cornelia 
with a friend. It is said that her letters 
contain many interesting facts about Goethe 
and his Frankfort friends. 

GeuzimratH Kart DztarzKo, of the 
Gottingen University Library, has been 
making a study of the question whether 
the book-system of classical antiquity had 
any law for the protection of the rights of 
authorship. His reply, as was to be 
expected, is virtually in the negative. That 
is to say, neither of the two ways by which 
books came into circulation—the book trade 
and the custom of private copying—was 
barred by any law. Anybody was free to 
copy parts or the whole of a book which 
came into his hands, whether for his own 
use or for presentation to a friend, or even 
with the intention of commercial profit. 
Only in the case of the first edition of a 
work is there the slightest shade of any 
legal protection of literary property. To 
offer for sale an original work without the 
sanction of the author made the intending 
trader liable to a suit of injuriarum actio. 
If, however, a certain work came into 
circulation through copies imparted to a 
circle of friends before the author had 
publicly made himself known as its author, 
he was able to protect himself against the 
premature competition of the book traders 
by announcing publicly that he had made 
changes in his text and that none of the 
copies in circulation was authentic. After 
such an announcement to the book trade no 
more rolls of the earlier edition could be 
legally sold. 

Tue delay in the issue of Parliamentary 
Papers on which we lately commented is 





becoming more amazing every day. There 
has just appeared the Index to the Report 
from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on Copyright Bills, which was a Com- 
mittee of 1899, and the document thus cir- 
culated, late in September, 1902, is marked 
‘“‘ Ordered to be printed 9th August, 1899.” 

Amonc other recent Parliamentary Papers 
are Sir Henry Craik’s Report for 1902 on 
Secondary Education (Scotland) (4d.); the 
Third Report, which is only formal, but 
accompanied by the Appendix to the Third 
Report, containing Minutes of Evidence 
taken April-June this year by the Royal 
Commission on University Education in 
Ireland (6s.); and a Return to an Order 
showing, with certain details, the Training 
Colleges in Ireland, moved for by Mr. T. 
Healy, M.P. 








SCIENCE 


omegpenae 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birds in the Garden, by Granville Sharp 
(Dent & Co.), is another of those ‘‘ studies with 
a camera” of which we have seen several 
examples during the last twelvemonth, and it 
can hold its own with any of its predecessors. 
With one exception its range is limited to nine 
birds which may be observed in any garden in 
the country, or even the outer suburbs—namely, 
four species of tits, the spotted fiycatcher, 
robin, chaftinch, and willow wren. The illus- 
trations of these, in various positions, are 
numerous and very characteristic, while the 
letterpress shows that the author is as successful 
an observer as he isa photographer. He has, 
moreover, taken the trouble to think out for 
himself several interesting points, such as, for 
instance, the reasons for the names of two of 
the tits. Of course he has quite realized that it 
is dangerous to say tit-:ouse, because the plural 
in this case must be tit-mouses, though ignorant 
or timid people write ‘‘tit-mice,” which is 
indefensible. But the name ‘‘ox-eye” for 
the great tit troubled him for some time, for 
there is nothing particularly bovine or Juno-like 
about the head of this bird; but at last it 
occurred to him that by repeating those 
words rapidly, with all the stress on the 
“eye,” a good idea is conveyed of the bird’s 
note, which is often compared to the noise 
made by sharpening a saw. The term ‘‘nun” 
for the blue tit was fairly obvious, but it was 
some time before Mr. Sharp could photograph 
a bird dispiaying its hood in the satisfactory 
manner shown in his fig. 3. Like many other 
lovers of birds, the author is in the habit of 
putting out food for them, and he has observed 
that whereas the great and the blue tits would 
fly off with a piece to some handy perch and not 
return till they had finished the morsel, the 
coal and the marsh tits would soon take to 
carrying away and hiding piece after piece, and 
very often lose many of themin the end. The 
single species to which allusion has been made 
as not frequenting any ordinary garden is the 
pied flycatcher, the chief breeding haunts of 
which may be vaguely—but sufticiently—indi- 
cated as Wales, Yorkshire, and the Lake dis- 
trict. The illustrations allotted to this bird are 
particularly good, and the description of its 
habits is of itself sufficient to make the reputa- 
tion of this little and unpadded book. We 
hope Mr. Sharp will continue his observations. 

Broadland Sport. Written and Illustrated 
by Nicholas Everitt. (Everett & Co.) —In 
acquaintance with the details of all the forms of 
sport presented by the district of the Broads the 
author of ‘Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun’ can hardly 
be rivalled, and, with the knowledge he possesses, 
a succinct guide to the locality might easily have 
been produced. As it is, he has givenus a number 





of articles which have appeared from time to 
time in various periodicals, and although the 
volume in which these are collected is well worth 
reading, especially by visitors to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, we think that it might have been 
materially improved by a little more pains. For 
those who enjoy angling for ‘‘coarse” fish the 
information given will undoubtedly prove useful, 
especially the appendix onthe origin and applica- 
tion of the fishery laws, the by-laws for the 
control of pleasure and other boats, tables of 
tides, distances, &c. An interesting chapter is 
devoted to the management of ‘‘ decoys,” by 
which is meant the exhibition of either living 
or imitation ducks to attract wild birds within 
reach of the sportsman’s ambush; also on 
approaching birds by the aid of a canvas body 
representing a horse or an ass, the illustrations 
to this being very amusing. In fact, all the 
productions of Mr. Everitt’s pencil show con- 
siderable power, and some of the vignettes are 
beautiful. We could wish, however, that one 
entitled ‘ Broadland Talismans,’ and represent- 
ing a jar of beer with tobacco to match, had been 
omitted, because there is far too alcoholic a 
flavour over many of the chapters, while the 
description of a night on a wherry with a 
drunkard and rats—real rats—is simply horrible. 
On the whole, however, the book is pleasantly 
written, and the account of yachting on the 
Broads, with illustrations of the competitors in 
the regattas, is admirable. The index also 
leaves nothing to be desired. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Tue Anthropological Institute is continuing 
the enlightened policy it has adopted of present- 
ing its Fellows in their Journal with an abun- 
dant supply of valuable and _ well-illustrated 
papers. ‘The first half of the Journal for 1902 
contains sixteen papers, occupying 272 pages, 
and illustrated by twenty plates, and this is 
independent of the current issues of Man, 
which are reserved for the second half. For 
Asia Mr. Holland, of the Geological Survey of 
India, contributes a most instructive study of 
metamorphism by contact, exhibited in the 
Kanet tribes of Kulu and of Lahoul in the 
Punjab, which gave rise to an interesting dis- 
cussion, notes of which are appended to the 
paper. An important contribution to know- 
ledge is contained in the extracts from the 
diaries kept by Mr. V. Solomon, the Govern- 
ment agent at Car Nicobar from 1895 to 1901, 
in which ceremonies and proceedings are recorded 
to which no European could have obtained 
access. The extracts are preceded by an intro- 
ductory note by Sir R. C. Temple, and have 
been edited by Mr. E. H. Man. Mr. W. W. 
Skeat’s expedition to the Malay peninsula pro- 
duces two papers, one by Mr. Skeat himself on 
the wild tribes called Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, 
and another by Mr. Duckworth on the skeleton 
of a Sakai and on the results of the measure- 
ments of eleven living Sakais made by Mr. 
Laidlaw. Mr. Wray describes the methods of 
dyeing and weaving practised at Sitiawan in 
Perak, and Mr. Seligmann the methods of pre- 
paring and using the dart poison ipoh among the 
Konyahs. For Africa Mr. Randall Maclver 
and Mr. Myres have papers on a rare fabric of 
Kabyle pottery, and on its correspondence of 
form and ornamentation with ancient Cyprian 
examples ; the Rev. J. Roscoecontributesfurther 
notes on the manners and customs of the 
Baganda, who live on the western side of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and Mr. H. B. Johnstone on 
the customs of the tribes occupying Mombasa 
sub-district in British East Africa ; the Rev. A. 
Hetherwick records some animistic beliefs among 
the Yaos, who live on the eastern side of Lake 
Nyasa in British Central Africa. Mr. Henry 
Balfour discusses the ‘‘ goura,” a stringed wind 
musical instrument of the Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots. The presidential address of Dr. Haddon 
is devoted to explaining what the United 
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States of America is doing for anthropology, 
and contains a record of work that ought to 
awaken the mother country to a wholesome 
rivalry. For Australasia Mr. Duckworth fur- 
nishes the dimensions of the three skulls and 
two lower jaws of aborigines of Tasmania 
which are in the anatomical museum at Cam- 
bridge, with a commentary. Mr. Elsdon Best 
contributes a paper on the consanguineous, 
personal, tribal, topographical, floral, and 
ornithological nomenclature of the Tuhoe tribe 
of the Maori race of New Zealand. Mr. 
Basil Thomson discusses the ancient monu- 
ments of Tonga. 

In Man for September Prof. Arthur Thomson 
suggests an improvement on the method pro- 
posed by Prof. Flinders Petrie in the June 
number of using diagrams for craniometrical 
purposes. Dr. Petrie’s method was to construct 
three triangles, meeting in a central point, and 
representing three dimensions of skulls, com- 
prising three indices, three section areas, and 
capacity. Mr. Thomson’s method is to mark on 
the four graduated sides of a square the 
vertical, alveolar, nasal, and cephalic indices 
respectively, and combine the four points 
marked into a quadrangular figure. Mr. Myres 
contributes a note on an Aigean vase in the 
Salford Museum ; the Rev. E. Millar translates 
and annotates a paper by Tefiro Kisosonkole 
on the slaughter-place of Namugongo, Uganda ; 
and Mr. Edge-Partington has a note on the 
carvings of ancient Maori houses. Mr. Lewis 
shows that the central trilithon of Stonehenge 
did not fall in 1620, being represented as 
already fallen in views of earlier date, and also 
concludes that the south-western part of the 
outer circle was nearly as incomplete three 
hundred years ago as it is now, and may never 
have been completed at all. 

Publications such as these ought to earn for 
the Institute a large share of public support. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


INTELLIGENCE has been received from Mr. 
Grigg, of Thames, New Zealand, that he dis- 
covered a comet on July 23rd, which was then 
situated in the eastern part of the constellation 
Leo, near its boundary with Virgo. It was a 
nebulous object, but not finding it in any list 
of nebulz, he looked for it again on the follow- 
ing evening, and found it had moved towards 
the south-east. He subsequently obtained 
other observations, but with difficulty, on 
account of cloudy and hazy weather; but as its 
motion evidently proved that it was a comet, he 
made a rough calculation of its orbit, the result 
of which was that it had passed its perihelion 
on June 20th at the distance from the sun of 
0°53 in terms of the earth’s mean distance, and 
that the inclination of its orbit to that of the 
earth was 18° 24’. It does not appear that this 
comet has been seen by any one else ; but, as it 
precedes Mr. Perrine’s latest discovery on Sep- 
tember Ist, it must reckon as ), 1902, and the 
latter becomes c, 1902. Dr. E. Strémgren, of 
the Bureau of the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
publishes in No. 3812 of that journal a revised 
determination of the orbit of Perrine’s comet 
(c, 1902), by which it appears that the perihelion 
passage will be due on November 23rd at the 
distance from the sun of 0°40 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance, motion retrograde, and 
inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 22° 52’. 
The comet is now more than six times as bright 
as at the time of discovery, its distance from 
the earth is 0°65, or about sixty millions of 
miles, and its apparent place in the northern 
part of Perseus, moving towards Cassiopeia. 

Two small planets have been discovered at 
Heidelberg ; one on the night of the 2nd inst. 
by Dr. Carnera, and the other by Prof. Max 
Wolf on that of the 4th. 

The thirty-sixth annual Report of the Board 
of Visitors of the Melbourne Observatory has 
been received, together with the report of the 


Government Astronomer, Mr. Baracchi. It 
relates to the twelve months ended on March 
31st, and shows that full use has been made by 
the director of the means placed at his disposal, 
but it is to be regretted that the staff has been 
in a weakened state, and particularly that the 
post of chief assistant has not yet been filled up. 
Progress has been made with the Melbourne and 
Sydney portions of the Astrographic Catalogue, 
and a staff of young ladies trained for the pur- 
pose has been employed on the measurements 
of the plates. The greater part of the stars ob- 
served on the meridian were selected to serve 
as fundamental stars for the reduction of those 
plates. The photographic registration of the 
magnetic elements has been continued as in 
former years, but several causes necessitated 
occasional interruptions. ‘The meteorological 
records have been taken in different parts of 
the colony, many new stations having been 
added during the past year, and the tabulation 
of the results, particularly with regard to the 
rainfall returns, has been performed by some 
of the ladies of the temporary staff and is now 
nearly completed. 

In vol. xvi. No. 1 of the Astrophysical Journal 
Dr. Louis Bell has a note on the nebula sur- 
rounding Nova Persei, with special reference to 
the apparent rapid motion in its nebular append- 
ages. Pointing out the objections to this being 
the result of pure reflection (one of which is 
that reflected light would be more or less 
polarized), he supports the view of Prof. Kap- 
teyn, which was independently devised by Prof. 
Seeliger and by one or two others. A modifica- 
tion of this fundamental idea, based on the 
secondary effects of an electro-magnetic wave- 
front, had indeed been suggested by himself to 
Prof. Hale in December last. Recent observa- 
tions have led him to discuss the matter in more 
detail, with the result that the hypothesis in 
question is capable of explaining all the phe- 
nomena if we suppose that we are dealing in 
the Nova with three superposed spectra. 

We have received the seventh and eighth 
numbers of vol. xxxi. of the Memorie della 
Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. The for- 
mer contains two mathematical papers, one by 
Prof. Abetti on a criterion for the inclusion or 
exclusion of a doubtful observation, and the 
other by Prof. Bemporad on a new development 
of the integral of atmospheric extinction. The 
principal contents of the latter are observations 
of the Perseid meteors last month obtained 
near Pavia; papers by Prof. Wolfer on the 
solar spots (which, we may remark, were as 
sparse in 1901 as in 1900); by Prof. Riccd 
on the heliographical positions of the protu- 
berances ; and a note by Prof, Brédikhine ‘ Sur le 
Role de Jupiter dans la Formation des Radiants 
Composes,’ in which he contends that the origin 
of meteors in the majority of cases is to “be 
found in nuclear emissions from comets, and 
points out how the attraction of Jupiter is con- 
cerned in the formation of compound radiants, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschien & Co.’s scientific 
works include The Student’s Text-Book of 
Zoology, by Adam Sedgwick,—School Hygiene, 
by A. Newsholme and W. C, C. Pakes, being a 
rewritten edition of the School Hygiene of the 
former,—Avenues to Health, by Eustace H. 
Miles,—and British Moths, by Alfred H. Bastin. 

Messrs. J. & A. Churchill announce the 
following new booksfor publication this autumn : 
A Manual of Hygiene, by Dr. Hamer, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,—Pathological Anatomy 
and Histology, by Dr. Lazarus-Barlow, of the 
Westminster Hospital— A Handbook of Clinical 
Medicine, by Dr. T. D. Savill,—Cancer of the 
Stomach, by Dr. Fenwick and Dr. W. Soltau 
Fenwick, —Obstinate Hiccough, by Dr. Knuth- 
sen,—The Chemistry of the Terpenes, by Dr. 
Heusler, translated by Dr. Pond,—and Electric 





Lighting, edited by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, being the 


fourth volume of Groves and Thorp’s ‘‘Chemical 
Technology.” 








Arlene Gossiy, 


Amone the volumes for early publication by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son is ‘The Coal-Fields of 
Scotland,’ by Mr. Robert W. Dron, mining 
engineer, Glasgow. It gives a detailed account 
of the geological formation and productiveness 
of each of the coal-fields, and is fully illustrated 
with maps of each area. Mr. Dron takes a 
more optimistic view of the situation than 
several previous investigators. 


THE new Serum Institute, built by the Danish 
Government for the production of serum and bac- 
teriological study, was opened on the 9th inst, 
at Copenhagen in the presence of a number 
of well-known men of science, amongst others 
Dr. Dean, from the Jenner Institute, and Prof, 
Sims Woodhead, from Cambridge. 


Pror. Sapper, of Tiibingen, has received 
leave of absence from the Wiirtemberg Govern- 
ment to enable him to proceed to Guatemala 
and Martinique, and investigate the earthquakes 
in these regions. He has undertaken the 
journey at the instigation and with the help of 
a Stuttgart firm of publishers. 


Tue Neue Ziiricher Zeitung reports the death 
of the eminent meteorologist Prof. Heinrich 
von Wild. He was born at Uster, in Canton 
Ziirich, in 1833. After working for some time 
as a Privatdozent in the university, he was 
called as professor to Bern, where he taught 
from 1858 to the end of the sixties, when the 
Russian Government invited him to undertake 
the reform of the great physical central ob- 
servatory at St. Petersburg. Here he found a 
great deal to do, but he effected a complete 
reorganization and extension of the observatory 
itself, as well as of the whole range of meteorolo- 
gical stations throughout the Russian empire, 
He was also the founder of the magnetic 
meteorvlogical observatory in Pawlosk. After 
a quarter of a century’s labour in Russia he 
returned to his native land, where he spent the 
last years of his life in literary contributions to 
that province of science in which he was an 
acknowledged master. Prof. Wild was a mem- 
ber of the International Meteorological Com- 
mittee, of the Russian Academy, and other 
scientific societies. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ Prof. Dewar says, in his address to the British 
Association, that Count Rumford was ‘an American 
citizen.’ f the learned Professor had read the 
notice of Rumford in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ he would have known that Rumford 
was born and lived and died a British subject, and 
that he was proud of his nationality.” 

Dr. Hetxer, whose death took place at Buda- 
Pesth in his fifty-ninth year, was chief librarian 
of the Hungarian Academy of Science, and the 
author of several important works, among them 
‘Die Geschichte der Physik von Aristoteles bis 
Newton,’ ‘ Beitriige zum Problem der Materie,’ 
‘ Ueber die Grundlagen der Energielehre.’ 


Tue eighty-fifth annual assembly of the 
Swiss Naturforschende Gesellschaft was held 
this year at Geneva on September 7th to 10th, 
under the presidency of M. Ed. Sarasin. At the 
general meeting held on the 8th papers were 
read by Prof. Ramsay on the inert gases of the 
atmosphere ; by Prof. Ebert, of Munich, on 
atmospheric electricity ; by Prof. Lugeon, of 
Lausanne, on the great dislocations and the 
origin of the Alps; by M. Th. Turrettini, and 
others. The day’s proceedings closed with the 
unveiling of a bust of Auguste de la Rive, pre- 
sented recently to the University. The sectional 
meetings were held on the 9th and 10th. At 
one of these Prof. Spring, of Liége, lectured 
upon the blue colour of the atmosphere, and 
M. Trembley gave an interesting account of the 
correspondence between Réaumur and Abraham 





Trembley. In the afternoon a “‘ garden feast ” 
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was held at the country seat of President 
Sarasin. 

Tue society just mentioned for some time 

t has carried on a series of measure- 
ments of the annual movement of the glaciers. 
The Steinglacier (on the Susten pass) for 
many years has shown a marked retreat— 
like the other Swiss glaciers—but during the 
present year it exhibits a very evident advance. 
The measurements were undertaken by Ober- 
férster Miller, of Meiringen, on September 6th, 
and he reports an advance along the whole line 
of four to five métres. Whether thisphenomenon 
is an accidental result of the abnormal weather 
of the spring of 1902, or whether it indicates 
the beginning of a new period of growth, cannot, 
of course, be determined as yet. 

Tue death is announced from Athens of 
Theodor v. Heldreich, the distinguished 
botanist, in his eighty-first year. Heldreich, 
who was director of the Botanical Gardens at 
Athens, devoted his attention particularly to 
the flora of Greece, and undertook annual excur- 
sions through Greece, Crete, and Asia Minor, 
in the course of which he discovered seven hun- 
dred new species and seven new genera. The 
results of these excursions were embodied in the 
‘Herbarium Greecum Normale,’ while his study 
of the flora of the classics led to his writing 
several books, among them ‘Studien tiber die 
Pflanzen Homers.’ He was also a contributor 
to the ‘ Diagnosis Plantarum Orientalium,’ and 
to the botanical section of Raulin’s book on 
Orete. 








FINE ARTS— 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A, By Elsa 
D’Esterre Keeling. (Newcastle, Walter 
Scott.) 

Tue critic of to-day must, of course, be 

original at any price. Nevertheless the 

choice of Reynolds as a subject for solemn 
controversy is hardly happy. To belittle 
the genius of a master whose work has been 
studied, loved, and respected by all friends 
of art, whatever their standpoint, for more 
than a hundred years; to attack the cha- 

racter of one who, amid the bustle of a 

singularly busy life, succeeded in gaining 

and keeping the affection of the wisest and 
noblest men of his time, would, doubtless, 

bea good way of attracting attention in a 

smart newspaper article; but that such 

questions should be seriously argued in 
books with pretensions to permanence 
would be extraordinary were we not 
living in an age which seems prepared to 
consider whether Bacon may not, after 
all, have written Pope’s translation of 

Homer. 

Not that the latest addition to Mr. Walter 
Scott’s series makes any very definite attempt 
to criticize Reynolds as a painter. By trying 
in a small space to give an account in detail 
of the master’s enormous output, the author 
has succeeded in compiling little more than 
a rather dry catalogue, useful, perhaps, as a 
handy work of reference for those who have 
no chance of access to larger books, but 
not satisfactory to any one who wants to 
realize Reynolds as an artist. 

Surely in a book of more than 200 pages, 
it was hardly fair to dismiss Sir Charles 
Tennant’s well-known portrait of Lady 
Diana Crosbie—a picture which canchallenge 
a comparison with any woman’s portrait 
ever painted—without one single word of 
comment. Nevertheless, we ought perhaps 
to be thankful for this reticence, since the 
author’s rare criticisms are not fortunate. 
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Her treatment of Capt. Orme’s portrait in 
the National Gallery may be quoted as an 
example: ‘‘The captain is a pallid, his- 
trionic-looking young man, with one hand 
on a very unsatisfactory horse.” Capt. 
Orme may not be a modern woman’s 
ideal of beauty, but that was hardly 
Reynolds’s fault. Considered as a criticism 
of the picture, the sentence was not worth 
writing. The work is not by any means 
Reynolds’s masterpiece, yet one would have 
to go to Van Dyck or Velasquez to find a 
fit companion for it. The design did not 
come to Reynolds all at once, but is an 
adaptation of an earlier painting, now in the 
possession of Sir Samuel Montague, where a 
distant view of a battlefield is seen to the 
left of the composition. Of the merit of the 
picture it is almost an impertinence to speak, 
but we think no real lover of painting could 
fail to note the majesty given to the whole 
work by the broad shadow of the very 
horse which Miss Keeling so despises. 
Out of that shadow rises the figure 
of Capt. Orme erect and alert, with 
one foot in the stirrup. The light re- 
flected from a most exquisite silvery 
sky strikes upon his animated face, and 
envelopes the blue and scarlet of his uniform 
in that subtle cool illumination which is, 
perhaps, the last quality which a great 
colourist masters. The face is a trifle pale, 
owing to the fading of the glazes. Every- 
where else the picture is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and any one who has 
ever handled a paintbrush ought to recognize 
the consummate certainty, taste, and tem- 
perance with which each stroke is put in, 
the touch varying in force and celerity just 
as the matter requires, in the way that the 
bow of a great violinist obeys the hand of 
its master. It is really unjust that a great 
technician like Reynolds should be delivered 
by a publisher or an editor into the hands of 
writers who, with the best intentions in the 
world, have failed to qualify themselves 
properly for recognizing his peculiar excel- 
lence. Northcote, at least, could do his 
master some justice, and his life gives a 
more comprehensible version of Reynolds as 
aman, and far more satisfactory estimate 
of him as a painter than any one else has 
given since. He, at least, could understand 
why Reynolds so often seemed cold or pre- 
occupied, because he knew by how much 
effort, experiment, and hard thought the 
wonderful ease and richness of his master’s 
pictures were obtained. ; 

That effort seems to us to e-plain any 
anomaly in Reynolds’s character which his 
critics have condemned. A man whose 
life every day from ten to four was 
spent at his easel in intense physical 
and intellectual effort; who was by 
nature ambitious, sometimes selfishly, 
perhaps, but always so ambitious for the 
perfection of his art that he was content to 
spoil many of his most beautiful works in 
the effort to make them still more beautiful ; 
who in his spare moments thought of little 
but painting, could hardly be expected to be 
quite as other men are. Nevertheless, even 
his bitterest enemies have to admit that 
Reynolds had good manners, perfect control 
of his temper, and unfailing tact and gentle- 
ness. His hospitality, which was bounteous, 
was sought and accepted by the wisest and 
best men of his time, a time singularly rich 





in cultured personalities, when any grave 
fault of character would have been noted by 
a dozen ready pens. No doubt in Reynolds 
the head was stronger than the heart, and 
for the fame of our British school we should 
be glad of it; but it is hard to see why so 
much mud should be thrown at a great man 
who through all the complexities of an 
active life steered his way on the whole so 
smoothly and so inoffensively. 

The book before us is not itself so free from 
faults of style as to justify its censures on 
Reynolds as a writer. Sir Joshua’s grammar 
may not always be beyond criticism, but it 
is, at any rate, so generally accurate as to 
have led some of the painter’s former critics 
to question whether the discourses had not 
been written for him by a well-known man 
of letters. Nor is the author’s attitude 
to Reynolds as a teacher more reassuring. 
Why will people constantly forget that the 
‘ Discourses’ are not a complete treatise on 
art, but only a series of lectures to beginners, 
written at a time when the Dutch and Italian 
schools werethe only definite groups of paint- 
ing to which reference could be made, and 
when the fame of the great masters of the 
Roman school was still fresh and over- 
powering? Even now it would be hard to 
mention any single book on art from which 
a young painter of intelligence could learn 
more good and less evil, while it would be 
impossible to find one more stimulating. 
Miss Keeling, however, will have none of 
this, and scents incapacity even in Reynolds’s 
honest confession that at first he did not 
understand or admire Raphael’s frescoes in 
the Vatican. ‘‘It was a bad beginning,’’ 
says she, adding, ‘‘of course he goes on to 
justify himself.” Some may think that Sir 
Joshua did go on to justify himself to some 
purpose in the long series of noble works 
which have made him immortal. 

We have noticed this modest volume at 
unusual length, not on account of its own 
merits or demerits, for in itself it is an 
uninteresting, conscientious compilation, 
but because it represents a too common 
tendency towards the belittling of those 
who are high above criticism, except that 
which is founded both on reverence and 
knowledge. 








&,WeE have received from Mr. Charles Davis the 
first part of La Collection Wallace: Meubles 
et Objets d’Art Frangais des XVII. et XVIII. 
Siécles. This costly publication is a fitting 
honour paid to a collection which, though 
blemished by some unhappy restorations and 
by the evidence of some misapplied zeal on the 
part of its guardians, offers, taken as a whole, a 
splendid series of brilliant and deeply interesting 
examples of French art. In the plates before 
us these are reproduced after a fashion wholly 
excellent, and the critical notes by which they 
are accompanied, from the pen of that really 
trustworthy authority M. Emile Molinier, are 
not too critical for the intelligence of those to 
whom, presumably, this magnificent publication 
is addressed. The tone, also, in which M. 
Molinier writes of examples which, though 
rare, can scarcely be regarded as works of fine 
style and real beauty seems to reveal an inten- 
tional condescension on the part of this great 
critic to what may be called the dealer's point 
of view. All deductions made, this publica- 
tion remains one of a high character, and 
absolutely indispensable to the collector or 
student of French art in the centuries which it 


represents. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH ART AT BRUGES, 


Il. 

OF all the English contributions to this exhi- 
bition none can compare in importance and 
interest with ‘The Three Maries at the Tomb,’ 
lent by Sir Frederick Cook. When this was 
exhibited two years ago at the New Gallery, we 
felt that no name but that of Van Eyck could 
be invoked for a work of such quality ; but the 
present exhibition gives us means of compari- 
son which make the attribution all the more 
certain. Equally certain is it, we think, that it 
is a work of Hubert, and not of Jan van Eyck. 
Their temperaments are sharply contrasted, and 
it is assuredly to the master of ‘The Sacri- 
fice of the Lamb,’ and not to the master 
of the Van de Paele altarpiece, that we must 
ascribe this intensely poetical conception. 
Where so many authorities are agreed we 
need not labour the argument, but it may be 
interesting to call attention to one or two points 
which indicate a decidedly earlier date for this 
picture than that which is often attached to 
it, and make it, in fact, the earliest great 
effort of Flemish painting which we possess. 
In some parts it is almost identical in habits 
of design with the great Ghent altarpiece, 
notably in the pose and drapery of the angel 
seated on the tomb, but in the draperies and 
movement of the Maries there are evidences of 
an earlier style, lingering traces of the flowing 
unstructural contours of fourteenth century 
draughtsmen. We find here, too, that the 
ornaments of the dresses are laid in in actual 
gold, whereas in the soldier’s helmet Hubert 
van Eyck has already adopted the plan, uni- 
versal henceforth in Flemish art of the fifteenth 
century, of imitating the effect of gold in pig- 
ment. 

Petrus Christus, the only artist who can be 
recognized as a pupil of the Van Eycks, is 
excellently seen at Bruges. There is his signed 
and dated St. Eligius,a piece of rather dull 
and heavy realism. It is, however, important as 
the authentic piece to which others may be 
referred. Of these Mr. Salting’s portrait, which 
is frequently on loan at the National Gallery, is 
one of the best, and its extraordinary preserva- 
tion and technical perfection distinguish it in 
spite of the absence of any conspicuous artistic 
power. He shows himself as more of a defi- 
nitely creative artist in the great Pieta from the 
Brussels Gallery, where the rather heavy 
rounded forms of the figures have a certain 
imposing simplicity unusual in Flemish art. 
His drawing, indeed, though rather empty of 
content and superficial in its observation, has 
the unusual quality of continuity and solid 
relief. Another of the same artist’s pictures, 
a small Crucifixion, shows his dexterity in paint- 
ing on a minute scale, and is interesting from 
its close resemblance to the works of Antonello 
da Messina. According to Vasari, Antonello 
learned from Jan van Eyck, a manifest impossi- 
bility, but this work makes it highly probable 
that he acquired Van Eyck’s methods from his 
pupil Petrus Christus. Beside the striking 
similarity of technique, the drawing of the Christ 
is closely akin to Antonello’s. 

Of the Memlincs we can only speak here in a 
cursory manner. The celebrated shrine which 
occupies the centre of the room is the most 
disappointing. It appears to us almost entirely 
disfigured by repaints. But it is interesting to 
compare with it an earlier version of the same 
story by an unknown artist of the Bruges school. 
This in many points anticipates Memlinc’s treat- 
ment, not only in the unfolding of the narrative, 
but also in its peculiarly delicate aerial colouring. 
Indeed, Memlinc would seem to have derived 
much of his distinguishing charm of atmospheric 
envelopment from the practice of those Bruges 
painters who were closely akin to miniaturists 
tn their method. His art appears to have grown 
rather from the practice of minor decorative de- 
signers than by direct inheritance from the great 
masters of the earlier part of the century. 





He has their sweetness and delicacy of fancy, 
and their tendency to clear, pale tinting with 
colour as opposed to the strong realization of 
firm and robust colouring of the Van Eycks and 
Van der Weyden. Memlinc is usually not at his 
best on a large scale, and we confess to finding 
his great triptych of 1479, from the Hospital of 
St. John, altogether inadequate in composition 
and the construction of the figures. He used 
two of the saints in this picture over again on a 
smaller scale in the picture belonging to M. 
Goldschmidt, of Paris, with infinitely greater 
charm. It is sad to think that this, one of the 
most exquisitely lyrical of all Memlinc’s 
‘* poesies,” which used to belong to Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, has left England. It was brought over 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds—a proof at once of the 
catholicity of his taste and the nicety of his 
judgment, for he bought it at a time when no 
one regarded the primitive Flemish artists, 
and when the name of Memlinc was probably 
unknown. It is, indeed, one of the most com- 
pletely characteristic of allthat master’screations. 
The subject and the choice of accessories, the 
sunlit summer meadows and the vine trellis 
which shades the Madonna, all are exactly in 
that key of tender lyrical feeling which Mem- 
linc’s genius was most capable of evoking. And 
over all these hangs the luminous veil of a warm 
summer air which he alone among Flemish 
painters could depict. Almost equally rich in 
its diffused glow of colour is the St. Sebastian 
from the Brussels Gallery, a work which Mr. 
Weale does not admit—a decision which we 
find it hard to understand. 

Another disputed work, the Annunciation 
belonging to Count Radziwill, is much more 
puzzling. In conception it belongs entirely to 
the master, and the composition is as fine and as 
original as anything to be found in Memlinc’s 
work. It was a beautiful and new conceit 
thus to represent the Virgin as sinking down 
tremblingly at the angel’s word, but held by 
the supporting arms of two other attendant 
angels, who look up to her with reassuring 
smiles. And the conceit has suggested to the 
artist a long waving line of extreme beauty, 
while the hem of the Virgin’s robe is caught up 
by one of the angels, thereby producing one of 
those sudden returning lines with which Memlinc 
so often welds together his compositions. So 
far, all is in favour of its being by Memlinc and 
by Memlinc at his best, but the actual execution 
scarcely comes up to the main conception. It is 
altogether a trifle fainter, less nervous, and less 
concise in handling than his undoubted works. 
We scarcely understand on what grounds the 
portraits of Portinari and his wife are attributed 
to Memlinc. They are in every way inferior to 
the other portraits shown here, and have none 
of his characteristic peculiarities of technique. 
The great triptych from the church at Najera in 
Spain, which now belongs to the Antwerp 
Gallery, is another much-disputed work which 
seemed to us to be perfectly genuine, but one 
of the cases of a miniature enlarged to heroic 
proportions with unfortunate results. The one 
instance here in which Memlinc has succeeded 
in designing appropriately on a large scale is the 
triptych of 1484 of Sts. Christopher, Maud, and 
Gilles. Here for once he has given to his 
figures a breadth of movement, and to his acces- 
sories a large scale of design which are really 
adequate. 
research shown in the skilful rendering of an 
unusual atmospheric effect of clouds lit from 
below by a diffused reflected light—an effect 
which, both in colour and tone, recalls some of 
Veronese’s skies. 

If Memlinc took up the ideas which were cur- 
rent in the Bruges school, and carried them to 
their highest perfection, the idea of Gerard 
David’s most celebrated picture may also here 
be traced to an unknown predecessor. His 
celebrated altarpiece of the Virgin with 
virgin saints around her, from the Rouen 
Gallery, hangs here opposite to an earlier version 


It is no less remarkable for the | 
| notably that of the Magdalen, are drawn 





of the theme by some Bruges artist who, from 
his treatment of tone and colour, must have 
been a tapestry designer. Only in this case the 
original far surpasses in vivacity, in freshness of 
invention, and subtlety of composition the 
pompous and sophisticated work which the 
later master elaborated from it. 

Into this collection of Flemish paintings there 
have crept, as might be supposed likely, a good 
many pictures which have no claim to belong to 
that school. The ignorance which still reigns 
with regard to medieval painting in France, 
Burgundy, and England explains the constant 
attribution to Flemish masters of works which 
really derive from those countries. Thus the 
charming but purely decorative painting of St. 
Hugh of Grenoble with a swan is clearly of 
French origin. M. MHulin de Loo gives 
excellent reasons for attributing it to a Picard 
artist. A series of four panels representing the 
martyrdom of St. George exhibits the strangest 
compound of Siennese and Northern influences, 
The most likely meeting-place for these would 
be Avignon, though we do not know any 
authenticated Avignonese work which at all 
resembles this. One French master, the author 
of the great altarpiece of Moulins, who has been 
conjecturally identified with Jean Perréal, seems 
to be gradually emerging from obscurity. Two 
works are here attributed to him by M. de 
Loo—-one the magnificent portrait of a canon 
under the patronage of St. Maurice, from the 
Glasgow gallery; another a similar com- 
position of a donatress and St. Mary 
Magdalen. . In both the frankness of the 
colouring and the thick juicy impasto are 
absolutely distinct from the practice of the 
Flemish painters. The gallery at Brussels has, 
by-the-by, recently acquired a small Madonna 
which is palpably by the same hand as the 
donatress at Bruges and the Moulins altarpiece. 
We incline to think that the Glasgow picture is 
also by the same artist, though at a different 
period of his activity. Yet another work shown 
here, again a donor and patron saint, shows a 
painter whose style is intermediate between 
the French and Flemish manners. 

But by far the most remarkable and the most 
puzzling of these hybrid pictures is the Piet&a 
attributed to Antonello da Messina, lent by 
Baron d’Albenas of Montpellier. In some ways 
this picture produces the deepest impression of 
any work in the exhibition. The somewhat 
angular and ill-drawn figure of Christ is seen 
lying across the Virgin’s knees ; her dark blue 
robe is spread out on the ground in knotted 
folds which recall German and some Flemish 
designs ; behind is seated the Magdalen, her 
whole body and her bent head swathed in a dull 
scarlet mantle; to the right kneels, in strict 
profile, a donor, while behind the whole group 
stretches a waste land bounded by the long wall 
of acity. Above the houses of the town rise in 
dark silhouette against a pale sunset sky a tower 
and the incompleted choir of a Gothic cathedral. 
The whole scene is pervaded with the sense of 
that intimate sympathy of nature with human 
passion which distinguishes some of Bellini’s 
early works. Were the picture hung next 
his ‘Agony in the Garden’ of the National 
Gallery it would certainly not look out of 
place. When we add to this that while the 
design of some of the figures shows the un- 
gainly angularity of Teutonic artists, others, 


with a breadth and monumental simplicity 
to which only the greatest and severest Italian 
masters attained, it will be seen that the picture 
presents the most extraordinary problems. 
M. Hulin de Loo ascribes it to the school of 
Avignon, but we confess to finding the Italian 
influences too varied and too decided to make 
that a probable, though, in our present ignor- 
ance, a perfectly possible, solution. The draw- 
ing of the donor recalls to us the kneeling figures 
in the allegorical pictures of Music and Rhetoric 
in the National Gallery ascribed to Melozzo da 
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Forli. And as Flemish influences have been 
befcre now detected in those works, and as we 
know that Justus of Ghent worked at Urbino, it 
seems possible that the present work is the 
result of his teaching on some painter of the 
Umbro-Tuscan school. But in any case the 
extremely bad light in which the picture was 
shown forbids anything but the most tentative 
suggestions. The introduction of this one little 
picture does, however, inevitably suggest com- 
parisons which are not altogether to the advan- 

e of Flemish art, for it satisfies certain 
esthetic and emotional demands which no 
Flemish work in this exhibition takes any 
account of. It has grandeur and breadth of 
design, the forms are co-ordinated throughout ; 
the artist’s vision was continuous and concrete, 
and not, as in the case even of Jan van Eyck, a 
discrete vision, passing from one discrepancy to 
another. It is true that Hubert van Eyck pos- 
sessed this larger vision, this breadth of move- 
ment and design, but after his death the sense of 
it deserted Flemish art till Rubens recaptured it 
in Italy. The typical Flemish artist could only 
get from one point of his drawing to another 
by catching at every detail which would help 
him along his path; he could never embrace a 
whole figure at once, or conceive it as actuated 
by a single rhythmical movement ; so that even 
Memlinc, who has the happiest inspirations in the 
poses of a head or a hand, never constructs a 
figure of which we realize the back as well as the 
front. 

From the days of Jan van Eyck onwards, partly, 
perhaps, as a result of his astonishing capacity, 
the Flemings were alienated from the pursuit of 
the highest qualities of design, and were cap- 
tivated by that small realism which is the enemy 
of the greater. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZXOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
WESTMINSTER, 
I 


On Monday, September 15th, the above 
Association commenced its fifty-ninth annual 
Congress by assembling in the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, at 2.30 p.M., where they were 
welcomed by the Mayor of the City, Lieut.- 
Col. Clifford Probyn, the President for the year, 
who formally declared the Congress open. 

Holland House was to have been inspected, 
but this being impossible, a visit was paid instead 
to the historic church of St. Margaret, next to 
the Abbey, the most ancient and most cele- 
brated church in Westminster. 

The party were met by Canon Hensley Henson, 
the rector, who very kindly gave a most interest- 
ing account of the chief events in its history. 
The present church is a very good specimen of 
the Perpendicular Period, and stands on the site 
of a previous church built by Edward the Con- 
fessor when ‘‘he removed it fromthe Abbey for 
the ease of the monks.” The church is chiefly 
remarkable for its association with the House 
of Commons. On the 28th of September, 
1643, the Scottish Covenant was read from its 
pulpit, and all those present held up their hands 
in assent to it. The names of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Admiral Blake, Milton, Caxton, and many 
others are commemorated within its walls. 

The history of the east window is very curious 
and interesting, and was told by Mr. I. Chalkley 
Gould as follows :— 

The window was painted 400 years ago at Dort 
or Gouda in Holland, intended as a present to 
Henry VII. for his chapel in Westminster 
Abbey ; but the king dying in 1509, before its 
arrival, it somehow was obtained by the Abbot 
of Waltham in Essex. Whether it was erected 
in the Abbey Church at Waltham is not clear, 
but it is said to have been so and to have been 
removed at the Dissolution. Mr. Buckler, in 
his book on the ‘ Abbey of Waltham Holy Cross,’ 
says it was then taken to Abbot Fuller’s private 
chapel in his mansion of New Hall, Boreham. 


There must be a misunderstanding here, as New 
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Hall never belonged to Waltham’s abbots, but 
to the king. If it went into any private chapel 
of the abbot it is more likely that it was erected 
at his private chapel at old Copt Hall near 
Epping, and that when Henry VIII. obtained 
the old hall, as he did by fair means or foul, he, 
not much caring for the place, removed the 
window to his much favoured palace of Beau- 
lieu, otherwise New Hall. This is, however, 
pure conjecture. All we know is that in that 
beautiful Tudor mansion it remained for about 
two hundred years, till John Olmius, obtaining 
the house in 1737, set to work to pull down 
much of it, including the chapel with its glorious 
window, preserving the latter in chests. 

John Conyers, of Copt Hall, perhaps because 
the window had once belonged to the ancient 
owners of his estate, bought it of Olmius. He 
gave fifty guineas for it, but afterwards deciding 
to pull down old Copt Hall and to build a new 
mansion, he never erected the window, and his 
son sold it in 1758 for 400 guineas to the parish 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Even here it 
was not at first to rest in peace, for we learn 
from Morant’s writings that disputes arose 
between the dean and the parishioners of St. 
Margaret’s ‘‘ about the superstition and scandal 
of this innocent window.” 

Such were its migrations—from Holland to 
London, to Waltham, possibly to Copt Hall, to 
New Hall, Boreham, to Copt Hall (perhaps for 
the second time), and finally to within a few yards 
of the place for which it was originally intended 
at Westminster, where we trust it may ever 
remain. 

The party then proceeded to the residence of 
Mr. R. Duppa Lloyd, a member of Council, at 
West Kensington, where they were most hos- 
pitably entertained and had the pleasure of 
inspecting his very fine collection of china 
and engravings. The former embraces speci- 
mens of Chinese and Japanese ware, Dresden, 
Sévres, Worcester, Chelsea, Derby, &c., exhi- 
biting the progress of the art, and the latter 
contains a remarkable series of early Floren- 
tine engravings. The earliest specimen of the 
ceramic art is a little Greek two-handled vase, 
with figure-paintings, of the eighth century 
B.c. In the evening a largely attended con- 
versazione was held in the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, when the members and friends were 
welcomed by the Mayor and Mayoress, and a 
very good programme of music and song was 
provided. The ancient snuff-boxes and loving 
cup of the City of Westminster were exhibited, 
and the President delivered his inaugural 
address, which was a very happy résumé of the 
importance of the history of Westminster, from 
the days when it was “a trading centre long 
before Londinium grew up out of the marshes,” 
and of the general progress and objects of 
archeology. 

On Tuesday, September 16th, the members 
and friends assembled at Victoria Station 
at 10 aM. and proceeded to Rochester, where 
they were met by Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
and conducted without delay to the castle. 


the town and castle from Roman times, with 
the help of a plan spread out before him. He 
showed the extent of the Roman city, which 
covered twenty-three and a half acres, told how 
the modern High Street follows the exact line 
of the Roman way from the east gate to 
the river, how the modern bridge is on the 
exact site of its Roman predecessors, the great 
wooden pile which formed the substructure of 
this having been discovered during the work of 
construction, and how what was formerly conjec- 
ture in respect to many problems as to the 
Roman Durobrivee had now been set at rest by 
the excavations conducted by himself with the 
permission of the Corporation. 

Coming to medizval Rochester, Mr. Payne 
described Bishop Gundulph’s work in the castle, 


being carefully preserved, being the work of 
1120-30. 

A very interesting bit of walling was pointed 
out in the side of the curtain wall facing the 
river, where there may be seen together on the 
outer side the core of the original Roman wall, 
next, the thickening of this by Gundulph, and 
on the inside its further thickening by Henry III. 
when he repaired the castle after its siege by 
John. The distinction in the walling is chiefly 
shown by the difference in the mortar, the 
Roman being solid as a rock, the medieval, dis- 
tinguished by a difference in colour, being soft 
and friable. ‘‘The most interesting piece of 
walling in England,” said Mr. Payne. When 
the castle wes besieged by King John, a large 
portion of the keep was undermined and des- 
troyed. This portion was repaired by Henry IIL., 
but a huge crack in the walls marks the line 
between the original and the thirteenth-century 
work, 

Passing by the celebrated earthwork of Boly 
Hill, now covered with houses, the party next 
paid an all too hurried visit to the Cathedral. 
This was most fully and lucidly described 
by Mr. Payne, but it is so well known 
that little need be said. The west front, 
with its beautiful doorway, was admired 
‘before entering the building. The Norman 
tympanum is especially fine, representing our 
Lord in glory, with the emblems of the four 
Evangelists. Below this is a course of stone, 
which contains figures supposed to be apostles ; 
these are very curiously ‘‘joggled” the one 
into the other. On _ reaching the» interior 





much regret was felt that the west end should 
be occupied with the huge fifteenth - cen- 
tury window in place of the original beautiful 
Norman arcading, of which some _ traces 
remain. Great interest was felt in viewing 
the circular lines on the floor at the west end of 
the north aisle by which the Dean and Chapter 
have marked the site of the apse of the first lowly 
Saxon cathedral, and much satisfaction was 
expressed that when the church was being 
virtually rebuilt in the thirteenth century, and 
the east end and choir were finished and two 
bays of the nave, something happened to inter- 
fere with further progress, to which fortunate 
circumstance we owe the preservation of 
Gundulph’s grand nave and the fine later 
Norman work of Ernulph in the triforium, with 
its beautiful diaper ornamentation. 

In the afternoon carriages were taken for 
Cobham Hall and Church, and the drive 
through the Kentish uplands was much appre- 
ciated after the serious work of the morning. 

At the hall the party were kindly received and 
welcomed by the Earl of Darnley, who accom- 
panied them round the house, after Mr. Payne 
had briefly told its history. The history of 
Cobham manor and house goes back six 
hundred years, but the present building is that 
erected by Inigo Jones, with a good deal of 
later alterations. The hall contains a very good 
collection of pictures, embracing specimens of 

Rubens, Vandyck, Guido Reni, Carlo Dolci, 

and Titian. The portrait of Ariosto by the 
last artist is specially noteworthy. 

A short drive through the park brought the 

party to Cobham Church, so well known and so 

justly celebrated on account of its magnificent 

series of brasses from 1299 to 1529. The vicar 

described the church, of which the chancel is 

the oldest part, being in the Early English style. 

During recent restoration a curious discovery was 

made of a staircase to the immediate south of 

the altar, apparently leading to a platform over 

the reredos, which may have been used for the 

exhibition of relics. Many fragments of carved 

figures were found among the rubbish excavated 

from the stairway, which may have belonged to 

the reredos. 

In the middle of the chancel is the noble 

tomb of George Brooke, Lord Cobham, who 

died in 1558. He and his wife repose on a slab 





1080-90, of which only the curtain wall re- 
mains, the keep, of which the ruins are now 


of black marble, the rest of the tomb being of 
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alabaster ; round the base are the effigies of their 
ten sons and four daughters. Mr. Waller says: 
‘*The effigies are finely executed, displaying a 
very superior art, and are most likely of Flemish 
workmanship.” 

The remains of Cobham College were the 
last item of interest inspected. It was founded 
36 Edward III. by John of Cobham as a per- 
petual chantry or college for five priests, these 
being afterwards increased to seven ; after the 
dissolution it was refounded by William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, as an almshouse for twenty 
poor persons in 1598 on the south side of the 
church. 

There was no evening meeting. 








ANATOLIAN HIVE-MARKS, 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 

Wuy should Mr. Paton think that these 
marks ‘‘may be survivals of pre - Hellenic 
Anatolian alphabets,” or that ‘‘they are made 
by illiterate people whom it is obvious that 
neither the Greek nor the Arabic alphabet has 
influenced’? In Mr. Paton’s diagram the last 
sign but one in the sixth line is simply aLLan, 
written inartistically but legibly in the Arabic 
alphabet, minus the sign of reduplication over 
the t. The third and fourth words of the last 
line also appear to be ALLAH, with somewhat 
peculiar forms of the final H (modifications, per- 
haps, of the shape which is confined in literature 
to the middle of a word). It would hence seem 
natural to conclude that the last sign of line 6 
and the first sign of line 7 are also crude 
attempts at writing attAH. Possibly the same 
is true of signs 2 of line 1, 1 of line 3, and 5 of 
line 7, but, if so, the elements of the word are 
distorted almost out of recognition, especially 
in the last case, 

In line 5 one seems to detect combinations of 
Arabic letters ; ¢.g., sign 4 looks like acu. In 
line 6 sign 3 is apparently B, and sign 4 may well 
be a variation of nN (@ for ~), or it may stand 
for a star and crescent, as also may sign 4 (and 
perhaps 3) of line 5. Other marks (e.¢., 4 of 
line 4 and 2 of line 6) look like astrological 
symbols, which would doubtless, like the word 
ALLAH, be thought to act as charms. 

In any case, I think I have shown that the 
Arabic alphabet is not without influence in these 
inscriptions. The sign I first referred to, at 
least, is plain Arabic. 

Rt. Jonnson WALKER. 





Fine-Brt Gossiy, 

THE announcement that Lord Iveagh has 
presented to the National Gallery of Ireland 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of John Philpot 
Curran will be received with widespread satis- 
faction. This very fine portrait was in the 
Royal Academy of 1800, and was purchased at 
the sale of the Peel heirlooms in May, 1900, for 
850 guineas. It is on a 30in. by 24 in. canvas, 
and according to Williams’s account (‘ Life of 
Lawrence,’ i. 202-3), it was painted at—or 
as the result of—one sitting. Williams describes 
is as ‘‘the most extraordinary likeness of the 
most extraordinary face within the memory of 
man.” The portrait was engraved by J. R. 
Smith. 

Tue death occurred last week at Compiegne 
of Paul Liot, the official painter of marine sub- 
jects for the French Government, and a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Salon of sea and coast 
views of Brittany. M. Liot was a pupil of 
Guillemet, and obtained a mention honorable in 
1888 ; he won medals at the exhibitions of 1895 
and 1900. 

Mr. Epwarp Garnerr will issue shortly 
through Messrs. Duckworth a limited edition of 
an essay he has written on ‘ The Art of Wini- 
fred Matthews,’ illustrated with reproductions 
of some of the artist’s drawings. Miss 


great originality, and her early death at the 
age of twenty was a keen disappointment to 
many who had watched her progress. 


Messrs. DucKwortH will also issue the fol- 
lowing art books : ‘Michael Angelo Buonarroti,’ 
by Charles Holroyd, of the Tate Gallery, with 
numerous illustrations,—‘ Albrecht Diirer,’ by 
Lina Eckenstein, with thirty-seven illustra- 
tions,—‘ Fred. Walker,’ by Clementina Black, 
with thirty-two illustrations and a_photo- 
gravure frontispiece, — ‘ Millet,’ by Romain 
Rolland, professor at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, Paris, with thirty-five illustrations, 
— ‘Leonardo da Vinci,’ by Dr. Georg Gronau,— 
‘The French Impressionists,’ by Camille Mau- 
clair, with fifty illustrations,—and ‘Gains- 
borough,’ by Arthur B. Chamberlain, of the 
Corporation Gallery, Birmingham. 


MapaMeE Farcvuiizre, the widow of the dis- 
tinguished artist, has added one more to the 
numerous museums in Paris—the Musée Fal- 
guitre. This is at the deceased artist’s studio, 
68, Rue d’Assas, where Falguiere worked during 
the last years of his life; and it is well 
furnished with all the remaining works of 
the artist, both in painting and in sculpture : in 
the latter section will be found a complete 
series of sketches for all Falguiére’s work, from 
the Gambetta monument to the ‘ Triomphe de 
la Révolution.’ 

Tue death of the distinguished historical 
painter Prof. Schwoiser, of Munich, is an- 
nounced from that city. 

THe Builder of this week contains a long 
technical and descriptive account of the recently 
concluded great work of the barrage of the Nile, 
to which also the illustrations of the number 
are entirely devoted. 


THe Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, who is editing 
the ‘ Victoria County History of Berkshire,’ 
has just completed a new work, entitled ‘ The 
Cathedrals of Great Britain.’ It will take the 
form of a handbook of nearly 500 pages, com- 
pact and comprehensive, giving detailed 
information as to the history, associations, 
architecture, and monuments of each cathe- 
dral, and will be illustrated with a hundred 
drawings by Mr. Herbert Railton and others, 
together with plans. Mr. Ditchfield also has in 
preparation a shilling primer on ‘ English Gothic 
Architecture.’ Both books will be published by 
Messrs. Dent. 


THe Swiss Numismatic Society held its 
general yearly meeting on Saturday and Sunday 
last at La Chaux-de-Fonde, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Stréhlin, of Geneva. 


THE excavations carried on by the Deutsche 
Orient Gesellschaft at Babylon have laid bare 
some fine specimens of wall decorations, in 
coloured glazed bricks, in the southern citadel 
of El Kasr. Whole portions of the walls have 
been found, and the effect of the coloured tiles 
with their dark blue background and the orna- 
mental lions and bulls is said to be excellent. 








MUSIC 





—_— 
THE WEEK. 
FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS, 


Dr. Horatio Parker, Professor of Music 
at Yale University, was at Worcester three 
years ago, and his ‘ Hora Novissima,’ pro- 
duced under his direction, created such a 
favourable impression that he was again 
invited to contribute something towards this 
year’s festival. He conducted part iii. of 
his dramatic oratorio ‘The Legend of St. 
Christopher,’ produced at New York in 
1898. The work is based on the legend of 
the Syrian saint, Offerus, who would serve 
none but the mightiest on earth. Part iii. 


who, in the form of a child, asks to be 


carried over the stream. He carries his 
burden safely across, hence his name of the 
Christ-bearer. This romantic legend, with 
its sacred and its secular scenes, lends itself 
well to musical treatment. So far as the 
oratorio may be judged from only one part, 
some of the music is too obvious, as if the 
composer had sought to catch the public ear, 
But the writing throughout displays such 
thought, skill, and frequently nobility that 
it commands attention and deserves high 
praise. The whole work is to be performed 
next month at Bristol, and no doubt it will 
soon be heard in London. The soloists were 
Madame Albani, Messrs. William Green and 
Lane Wilson. Master R. C. White, a Here- 
ford chorister and the ‘‘ Youth” in ‘Elijah,’ 
sang the music of the ‘‘Child.”” The choir 
was on its mettle, and evidently enjoyed the 
music. The morning performance ended 
with the Tschaikowsky ‘ Pathetic.’ 

The evening concert in the Public Hall 
opened with Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s dramatic 
overture ‘Melpomene.’ ‘This American 
composer—under whom, by the way, Dr. 
Parker formerly studied, is scarcely known 
here—although he has written symphonies, 
overtures, and many choral works. The 
overture in question is clear in form, of 
impassioned character, and well scored, but 
the music is from without rather than from 
within, a reflection rather than a revelation. 
Mr. Granville’s orchestral poem ‘The 
Witch of Atlas’ (after Shelley) is light in 
substance, but of moderate length, tastefully 
scored, and effective. Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verkliirung’ received an able rendering 
under the direction of Mr. Atkins. Strauss’s 
name appeared for the first time on the 
programme of a provincial festival. Miss 
Marie Brema was announced to sing his 
‘Gesang der Apollopriesterin’ at this con- 
cert, but Miss Muriel Foster, acting as her 
substitute, sang, and with success, different 
songs from those marked in the book. We 
need only add that Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
‘The Soldier’s Tent,’ with the composer, Sir 
Hubert Parry, at the conductor’s desk, and 
that Dr. Elgar conducted his ‘Cockaigne’ 
overture, parts of which sounded painfully 
loud in the small hall. Both composers met 
with a hearty reception. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Elgar conducted 
his ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ which since its 
production at Birmingham on October 3rd, 
1900, has been twice performed at Diissel- 
dorf under Prof. Buths, the second time at 
the Lower Rhenish Festival last Whitsun- 
tide. The exceeding great merits of the 
work have been generally recognized, but 
as yet, curiously, Londoners have had no 
opportunity of judgingit. ‘Gerontius’ will 
be given at Sheffield next month, and we 
hope that it will be included in the winter 
scheme of the Royal Albert Choral Society ; 
if not, it will be a crying shame. Con- 
sidering the solemn theme of the poem and 
the correspondingly earnest music, a cathe- 
dral is undoubtedly the most fitting place 
for it; at any rate, in a concert room, as 
was the case when the ‘ Parsifal’ music was 
given at the Albert Hall, applause should 
be strictly forbidden. At Worcester @ 
few tamperings were made with the text, 
and consequently with the music, before 
the work was considered fit for perfor- 
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notice in the book of words, ‘‘ Omissions 
of a doctrinal nature are indicated by 
asterisks,” called special attention to the 
fact. This, however, seemed to us a vexa- 
tious interference with a work of art. 
For instance, the Chorus of Assistants, ‘“‘ Holy 
Mary pray for him,” was omitted, yet in the 
evening of the same day the words of the 
‘Stabat Mater’ were sung. Surely this 
was straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
eamel. Sincere religious scruples, how- 
ever narrow-minded they may appear, should 
undoubtedly be respected, but they should 
be accompanied by consistency, as in days 
gone by when, to appease tender con- 
sciences, @ ‘‘mass’’ was called a service, 
and when the ‘Stabat Mater’ hymn was 
changed into ‘ Tribulation,’ an English text 
in which not a trace of supplication to the 
Virgin could be found. 

The performance of ‘Gerontius,’ if not 
letter-perfect, was admirable in spirit. The 
important part of Gerontius was sung by 
Mr. John Coates, whose rendering of the 
music was artistic, though he did not ex- 
press all the feeling of mystery and awe 
called for by the words and the music. Miss 
Muriel Foster sang the scothing, dignified 
strains of the Augel with commendable 
earnestness. Mr. Plunket Greene repre- 
sented the Priest. The choir acquitted 
itself well: the singing was pure and 
refined, though an occasional want of power 
or extreme delicacy prevented the music 
exerting its full effect. But at these 
festivals the time allotted to rehearsals is 
not sufficient to secure anything like an 
ideal rendering of so difficult a work, at 
any rate, as regards the choral part, as 
‘Gerontius.’ The music we noticed at the 
time of the Birmingham Festival, but we 
shall return to the subject after we have 
heard it again at Sheffield next month. 

After the interval came Bach’s cantata, 
“The Lord is a sun and shield” (“‘ Gott der 
Herr ist Sonn und Schild’). This short, 
dignified work has an opening chorus in 
which the composer displays his skill in 
polyphonic writing, but the music is so 
clear and broad that the means by which 
the resultant effect is produced are never 
obtrusive. The ‘‘Nun danket alle Gott,” 
plainly harmonized, is sung by the voices. 
The martial accompaniment is accounted 
for by the fact that the cantata was written 
for the Reformation Festival of 1735, in 
which year Saxony was threatened with a 
Polish war of succession. The contralto air 
was well sung by Miss Muriel Foster, but 
the duet for soprano and bass was rendered 
by Madame Emily Squire and Mr. Lane 
Wilson, at any rate as regards the opening, 
in too light a spirit. The choral singing, 
good in quality, was lacking in boldness 
and brilliancy. Mr. Ivor Atkins gave a 
satisfactory rendering of Brahms’s Sym- 
phony in r. 

The festival concluded, as usual, with 
‘The Messiah’ on Friday morning. The 
great event of the week was Dr. Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ which, by the way, 
drew a larger audience than ‘Elijah’; the 
work was, of course, received in solemn 
silence, but one could feel the deep impres- 
sion which it created. We note also with 
pleasure the progress which Mr. Atkins has 
made in the art of conducting; as yet, how- 
éver, he is best in instrumental music. The 


XUM 


excellent services of Mr. A. H. Brewer and 
Dr. G. R. Sinclair, who officiated at the 
organ, the one at the morning, the other at 
the evening performances, deserve recogni- 
tion. And, in conclusion, we beg to express 
our thanks to all officials and stewards for 
their courtesy and readiness to give informa- 
tion. 








STRADIVARI. 


Antonio Stradivari: his Life and Work (1644- 
1737). By W. Henry Hill, Arthur F. Hill, 
F.8.A., and Alfred E. Hill. (Hill & Sons.)— 
Andrea Amati, born about 1520, was the founder 
of the Cremona school of violin makers ; while 
about a century and a quarter later was born 
the grand old maker under whom that school 
reached its zenith. Inan ‘Introductory Note’ 
by Lady Huggins readers are reminded that this 
‘ Life of Stradivari’ has been written ‘‘ by men, 
all of them peculiarly fitted, by hereditary 
natural aptitude, by long expert training, and 
by deep love of music and of musical instru- 
ments,” to deal with the subject. The actual 
birthdays of great men are frequently unknown ; 
among musical composers we may mention the 
names of Gluck and Beethoven. As regards 
Stradivari, neither the day nor the place of 
birth can be ascertained, although most dili- 
gent research has been made; neither is any- 
thing known of his early career. We read that 
the first ‘‘documentary intimation even of 
Antonio’s existence in Cremona” is furnished 
by a label inserted in one of his violins, and 
dated 1666. For the year of birth reliance 
was placed on labels inserted by him in instru- 
ments made during the last ten years of his life. 
Fétis, the first to give this information, men- 
tions one label dated 1736 seen by him, on 
which was written ‘‘d’ anni 92.” A few years 
ago, however, this statement was contested by 
Mr. E. J. Payne, on the ground that the label 
of another instrument made in 1732 bore the 
words “d’ anni 82”; the handwriting in both 
cases was, however, apparently genuine. The 
mystery was at length solved by Messrs. Hill, 
and in a manner which shows how much patient 
care is needed in examining such documents. 
The story of the Stradivari labels given in 
chaps. ii. and ix. by our authors reads like a 
romance. The discrepancy above mentioned 
arose from the misreading of a figure in Stradi- 
vari’s hand faultily traced, not at all surprising 
seeing that he was then in his eighty-ninth year. 
The very misreading, however, led to the interest- 
ing discovery of papers glued over the original 
labels, words and figures being written on both. 
Chap. ix. also deals with the subject of false 
labels. ‘‘It is unfortunately true,” say our 
authors, ‘‘that labels, especially in the past, 
have been much tampered with, and this evil 
practice is carried on even to-day.” That 
it is not a growing evil is at any rate 
some consolation. A petition was addressed 
to the Duke of Modena in 1685, only one 
year after Amati’s death, by Tomasso A. 
Vitali for legal redress, he having been de- 
ceived by a label inscribed Nicolo Amati, 
which had been pasted over one marked 
Francesco Ruggiero, ‘‘a maker of much less 
repute.” Special and, according to our authors, 
undue importance has been attributed to certain 
periods of Stradivari’s art career ; hence unscru- 
pulous dealers have sought to pass off examples 
of early and late dates as those of the middle 
period of the maker’s life. Admirable repro- 
ductions are given of Stradivari labels from 1666 
to 1737, the ninety-fourth and last year of the 
maker’s life, and we are told that by careful 
study of them ‘‘ even the uninitiated ” can decide 
whether the figures of any given specimen have 
been tampered with. 

The tomb itself of the master-maker of 
violins, together with the church of St, Do- 





menico at Cremona in which it was erected, 


was demolished in 1869 ; the name-stone alone 
remains. The house in which he was born still 
stands, but it has undergone considerable 
structural alteration. It is interesting to visit 
the earthly habitations of great men, but the real 
objects of worship, the works which they have 
left behind, are also the most durable. 


According to tradition Stradivari was a pupil 
of the famous Nicold Amati. Lancetti, whose 
biography of the master was never published, 
declared that he had seen a label off a 
Strad. marked ‘‘ Alumnus Nicold Amati,” but 
the enthusiastic writers of the book under 
notice have gone one better, and found a 
violin with a label thus inscribed : ‘‘ Alumnus 
Nicolai Amati, faciebat anno 1666.” They 
believe, indeed, that ‘‘ Amati practically re- 
tained the services of his gifted pupil” 
until his (Amati’s) death in 1684. Stradivari, 
we read, was slow to develope. His early 
works ‘‘ reveal throughout considerable Amati 
influence”; at the same time, we are assured 
that they ‘‘ undeniably bear the stamp of Stradi- 
vari.” That “slow development,” those signs of 
individuality, how they recall Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner, composers who in similar slow 
manner won for themselves highest fame ! There 
are many silly stories: of Handel composing 
the ‘ Messiah ’ in twenty-three days, Mozart his 
‘Don Juan’ Overture in a night, or of Schu- 
bert writing many of his finest songs as fast as 
pen would move, and soon. Such rapid work 
is often considered one of the special signs of 
genius, but such opinion is open to exception, to 
say nothing of the fact that in many cases such 
stories will not bear scrutiny: how much had 
been worked out in the composers’ minds before 
they put pen to paper—that is the question. 


Theviolins made by Stradivari bet ween 1686 and 
1690 represent the craftsman in the plenitude of 
his powers. The ‘Tuscan’ of 1690, now in the 
possession of Mr. R. E. Brandt, is considered 
his masterpiece. Details are given concerning 
the various experiments made by him as regards 
outline, dimensions, and general construction, 
also varnishing; and these show how much 
skill and thought went to the making of instru- 
ments which now excite a feeling of wonder 
among violinists, and of despair among makers. 
Our authors, however, render full justice to 
the ‘‘ beauty and exquisite finish of much of 
the work of the Amatis,” only they consider 
Stradivari possessed of a ‘‘ greater and more 
expansive mind.” 


Chap. xi. is entitled ‘Prices paid for Stradi- 
vari Instruments.’ Mention is first made 
of prices given for Cremona violins. In 
1572 Charles IX. of France paid fifty livres 
tournois (equivalent to about 12/.) for an instru- 
ment, most probably one by Andrea Amati, 
‘*the only Cremonese maker of repute at that 
time.” Again, in 1638 the astronomer Galileo 
bought a Cremona for his nephew—the non plus 
ultra of instruments, to quote the expression 
used by Father Micanzio, with whom Galileo 
was in correspondence—for fifteen ducats (equi- 
valent to about 14/. 8s.). A violin considered 
a genuine Nicold Amati was bought in 1685 for 
a sum representing not quite 301. It is not 
known what Stradivari charged for a violin, but 
our authors have reason to believe that the price 
ranged from 10l. to 151. The earliest exact 
information concerning prices of Strads. dates 
only from 1792. Most interesting and valuable 
information is given respecting sales of Strads. 
We mention only two. The famous ‘ Tuscan ’ was 
purchased in Florencein 1794 for a sum equivalent 
to about 401.; it was resold in 1875 for 2501., 
and finally purchased by the Hill firm in 1888 
for 1,0001. In 1808 the remarkable instrument 
of 1716 known as the ‘ Messie’ was valued by 
Count Cozio (the first really ardent admirer of 
Stradivari’s instruments) at 150 louis d’or, 
approximately 120/.; it was bought by the 
Hill firm in 1890 for 2,000/. ‘* The enhanced 





prices,” say our authors, 
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“ now paid for all fine instruments act as a powerful 
deterrent to the formation of collections. We are 
acquainted with only three amateurs who possess 
a quartet of Stradivari’s instruments: Mr. Charles 
Oldham, Baron Knoop, and Mr. R. E. Brandt.” 

The number of instruments (violins, violas, 
’cellos, &c.) made by Stradivari is an interest- 
ing point touched upon. According to the 
Count Cozio mentioned above, ninety-one violins, 
two ’cellos, and several violas were in the 
possession of Stradivari at the time of his death. 
Messrs. Hill calculate—and believe that they 
have under- rather than over-estimated the 
fruits of his industry—that he must have con- 
structed over eleven hundred instruments. This 
calculation is based on a fair average per 
annum. His life, it must be remembered, was 
a long one; and he laboured “during upwards 
of seventy-five years out of the ninety-four 
allotted to him.” His principal efforts were 
devoted to the making of violins, violas, and 
violoncellos ; the authors doubt the statement 
of various writers that he made double-basses. 
They know also of two viole-da-gamba of his— 
since converted into violoncellos—and of a 
tenor viol—since converted into a viola ; like- 
wise of two guitars dating from the early years 
of the master’s life. 

The concluding chapter is entitled ‘A Sup- 
posed Portrait of Stradivari.’ This refers to a 
portrait considered genuine by the late Signor 
Giacomo Stradivari, a descendant of the maker. 
Lady Huggins, however, has fully discussed the 
matter, and come to the conclusion that the 
picture represents ‘‘not Stradivari, but some 
musician who lived towards the close of the six- 
teenth or the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Though not Stradivari, it is nevertheless 
of extreme interest, as there seems good reason 
to believe it to be a portrait, hitherto unknown, 
of the great Claudio Monteverdi. 

We have lingered gratefully over a life of 
fascinating interest which will be read far and 
wide, and one which is indeed a most im- 
portant contribution to the literature of the 
violin. The get-up of the book is admirable, 
and it contains numerous and valuable plates. 
The hope of the joint authors that ‘‘the sin- 
cerity of our work will bring us that support 
which stimulates fresh undertakings” should not 
prove a vain one. The work is dedicated by 
them to the memory of their father, William 
Ebsworth Hill. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tue next volume of the ‘Oxford History of 
Music’ to be issued will be ‘The Music of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ by Sir C. Hubert H. 
Parry, and this may be expected immediately. 

Tue Court Theatre at Hanover, built in 1852, 
celebrated its jubilee on September Ist. In 
connexion with that city it is interesting to 
note that our king George IIL, when Hanover 
became a kingdom, established a permanent 
theatre, paying a yearly sum of 2,000 thalers 
out of his privy purse to Pichler, the director. 
In 1817 the amount was raised to 8,000 thalers. 
This appears to have continued until the death 
of William IV., the last common ruler of the 
two kingdoms. 

A SERIES of ten subscription concerts is to be 
given at the Albert Hall, Leipzig, at very 
moderate prices. The programmes will include 
classical and modern works. The first concert 
will be given on October 6th, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Weingartner, with Herr Reisenauer 
as pianist. 

Tue following soloists will appear at the 
Berlin Philharmonic Concerts under the direc- 
tion of Herr Nikisch: D’Albert, Busoni, Pugno, 
Sauret, Scheidemantel, Edith Walker, Erica 
Wedekind, and Ysaye. 

Le Ménestrel of September 11th announces 
the death of Emile Bernard, born at Marseilles 
in 1845, who studied at the Paris Conservatoire. 
He wrote, among other works, a violin concerto, 





two orchestral suites, an overture, chamber 
music, and two cantatas, ‘Guillaume le Con- 
quérant ’ and ‘ La Captivité de Babylone.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mos. English Opera, Coyent Garden. 
- Promenade Concert, Queen's Hall. 
Tcrs. English Opera, Covent Garden. 


= Promenade Concert, Queen's Hall. 
. English Opera, Covent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, Queen’s Hall. 

s. English Opera, Covent Garden. 

- Promenade Concert, Queen's Hall. 
Fri. English Opera, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


Dramatic Cossiy. 


A pLay by Mr. Victor Widnell, entitled 
‘Secret and Confidential,’ was produced on 
Tuesday night at the Comedy Theatre. It 
proves to be the same piece which, under a 
different title, was given in Liverpool some six 
months ago. It has strong scenes and situa- 
tion, and is fairly well written, but is conven- 
tional and not quite convincing. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston plays powerfully the heroine, who, 
to shield her father incurs most dishonouring 
suspicions, and Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. Eugene 
Mayeur, and Mr. C. Aubrey Smith give capable 
representations. The play was received with 
much favour. 

Tue third appearance of Miss Nance O’Neil 
took place at the Adelphi on Tuesday as Eliza- 
beth in a translation of ‘Giacometti Elisabetta 
Reina dInghelterra,’ produced by Ristori at 
Covent Garden in 1858, and again at Drury 
Lane in 1882. The method of the actress is 
not adequate to so exacting a part, nor is the 
compapvy by which she is supported sufiiciently 
strong to make amends for her shortcoming. 
The presentation was, however, received with 
favour. 

Str Henry Irvine's country tour will begin 
forthwith in Birmingham and will extend to 
Leeds, Nottingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Bristol. 

Mr. Murray Carson and Mr. William Greet 
will enter, at the close of Mr, Rankin’s season, 
upon the management of the Adelphi, at which 
they will produce a four-act play by Mr. Carson 
and Mr. Malcolm Watson entitled ‘ Captain 
Kettle.’ 

OcToBER 2Np is the date at present fixed for 
the production at His Majesty’s of ‘ The Eternal 
City.’ Among the novelties in contempla- 
tion at that house is a play by Mr. Olaude 
Lowther, M.P. 

THE next novelty at the Avenue will consist 
of ‘Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss,’ a four-act play by 
Mr. Frank Stayton, given in Brighton on the 
2nd May, 1901. Miss Annie Hughes, Miss 
Florence St. John, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, and Mr. A. E. George will be 
in the cast. 

‘SportinG Simpson,’ a farcical comedy, will 
serve for the re-opening on October Ist of the 
Royalty. Mr. George Giddens will play the 
principal part, and will be supported by Miss 
Lettice Fairfax, Mr. Forbes Dawson, and Mr. 
William Wye. 

A new four-act comedy by Mr. Barrie is to 
be produced next month at a West-End theatre, 
with Mr. H. B. Irving and Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
in the principal parts. 

Miss Cxcii1a Lortus will, it is stated, join 
Mr. E. H. Sothern in New York at Christmas 
and will appear as Ophelia. 

BJ6RNSON has just written a new play dealing 
with modern problems, which will be published 
on October 28th in Copenhagen. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—C. H.—E. F. C.—W. H. J.— 
J.C.C.—A. W.—J. W. R.—W. H. L.—J W. H.—received. 


W. H. P.- Regrets: too late. 
E. F.'C.—Not suitable for us. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


————— 
Small folio, 37. 3s. net. 


The ART of WALTER CRANE. 


By P.G. KONODY. Witb 20 Coloured Plates, 8 Phote. 
gravures, and 150 other Illustrations, representing all 
sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, and 
End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 
[September 22, 
*.* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made 
Paper. Crown folio, printed in red and black throughout, 
6/. 6s. net. 


Feap. folio, 2/7. 2s, net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. §. 
DAVIES, M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 
45 other Illustrations, [September 22, 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Langton 


DOUGLAS. New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


’ 

The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND.- 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
* Masters of Mezzotint.’ Second Edition, Revised, with 
80 Illustrations. 

‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, 
to recommend books on the subject, we should certainly 
name this first.” — Connoisseur. 


SECOND SERIES. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STUDY and CRITICISM of 
ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
Second Series. With 42 Illustrations. [September 22, 

Contents :—Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio— 

An Unpublished Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi —.An 

Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The Drawings of 

Andrea Mantegna— The British Museum “ Raphael” 

Cartoon—A Word for Renaissance Churches—Certain Un- 

recognized Paintings by Masolino — Rudiments of Con- 

noisseursbip. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.RA. 
By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F-.S.A, 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and 90 other Illustrations. 

[British Artists Series, 
*,.* This volume contains reproductions of a number of 
pictures which have never been photographed before, and 
are only known (if at all) through engravings. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS. _ Illustrated 


and Decorated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 
[Endymion Series. Shortly. 
*.* Also a Tall-Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 
copies only, 21s. net. 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


The VITA NUOVA, or NEW LIFE, 


of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated from the Italian 
by FRANCES DE MEY. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press in red and black. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES 
OF PAINTERS. 


Pott Svo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


ALMA TADEMA. By Helen 


ZIMMERN. 


RAPHAEL. By W. McDougall 
SCOTT, M.A. 

Already published :~BURNE-JONES, FRA ANGELICO, 
GAINSBOROUGH, HOGARTH, HOLBKIN, HOLMAN 
HUNT, LEIGHTON, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, VELAS- 
QUEZ, WATTEAU, WATTS. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each; or leather, 2s. net each. 


TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 
The TAMING of the SHREW. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Cove~t Garden, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS | 
IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 
AT CHATSWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. will issue early in OCTOBER a Set of Reproductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the Collection of His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, 

The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli; but the 
present Series will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic merit and historical interest. 

‘The Series—to be followed, if it should seem desirable, by others on the same plan—consists of SEVENTY PLATES, and will be accompanied by a 
critical an] Explanatory Text from the penof Mr. 8S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 


THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO EIGHTY COPIES. 
Facsimiles on Japanese vellum, bound in morocco, folio imperial, 22 by 15. Price Twenty Guineas net, 
The Subscription List is now open at the offices of the Publishers, 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


ls. 6d. net paper. DUCKWORTH’S “GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 2s. net cloth. 
MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to the above Library of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. 
The FOURTH VOLUME, ready THIS MONTH, will be Mr. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S New Volume of Storiese—SUCCESS. 
Of Vol. L, TWENTY-SIX MEN and a GIRL, by MAXIM GORKY, the SPEAKER says :—‘‘The deeper we go the more we 


become convinced that an original genius has arisen.” 
Of Vol. II, EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 77MZS says :—“ Though the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, 
it has lost a great writer of fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve two masters.” 
Of Vol. UL, A KING and his CAMPAIGNERS, by VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM, the QUEEN says :—* This book is one 
to be recommended to all lovers of fine literature of any nationality.” 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, ls. 6d. net. 


























MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & COMPANY have much pleasure in announcing that they have arranged for 
the publication of a SECOND SERIES of STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER, by Si LESLIE 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. The Two New Volumes will be in every respect uniform with the First Series. 


STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. Second Series. Vols. III. and IV. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 


Large crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 12s. [Ready shortly. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE and HIS AGE. By Joseph McCabe. Large crown 8Vo, 6s. net. ready shorty. 
PETER ABELARD. By Joseph McCabe, Author of “Twelve Years in a Monastery. Large 














crown &vo, 6s. net. as (Ready. 
The PRINCESS of HANOVER: a Poetical Play. By Margaret L. Woods, Author of ‘A Village 
Tragedy,’ ‘Esther Vanhomrigh,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready shortly. 





“THE PRESENT YEAR HAS CERTAINLY NOT PRODUCED A BETTER NOVEL.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 6s. 
The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 2s. 6d. net. [Fifth Impression nearly ready. 


“AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” JUST OUT.—UNIFORM WITH ‘THE ROADMENDER.’ 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Edward Thomas. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature. Full of poetry.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. ret, 


The First Three Volumes of this Series, on ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 


ROSSETTI, REMBRANDT, and DURER, RD MADOE, HU 


are NOW READY, and a Volume on FRED. DURER. | 


37 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WALKER will be published at the end of this REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL, 
/ 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
month. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The ATHEN.ZUM says :—* Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly and refreshingly free from the catchwords and empty phrases of 
those who follow general opinions, Delicate and discerning sympathy. He writes with due reverence, and avoids the insufferably patronizing, apologetic 
tone which people of smal! imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards a great man who was not also a great success, In conclusion we must 
compliment M. Bréal on the discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations,” s 

(‘The New Series) “if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay must certainly be welcomed.” 

Other Volumes in this series to be published during the coming season are: MILLET, LEONARDO da VINCI, GAINSBOROUGH, The: 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 








Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
JEANNE D’ARC, 


Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. 


Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as 
attested on Oath, and set forth in the original documents. 


Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 
With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 15s. net; postage, 5d. 


STANDARD.—* This monograph helps English readers to understand 
what she herself thought of her mission, and how contemporary wit- 
messes regarded it ; it reveals not less clearly the conspiracy of circum- 
stances by which she was done to death.’ 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. 


By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Introduction by Prof. A. J. BUTLER. 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. 6s. 


FICTION. 
RENEE MAUPERIN. By Jules and 


EDMOND DE GONCOURT. With a Cri I meg by 
JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY, 3 Coloured Plates by Michati, 
a Photogravure, and numerous small Portraits, 1 = 7s. 6d. 

[4 Century of French Romance. 


MR. HARDING DAVIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Richard 


HARDING DAVIS. 6s. [Next week. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By Violet 


JACOB. 6s. 
SPECTATOR. -“ oe emergence of a book so fresh, so original, 
and so ‘The ’ is peculiarly welcome. We 





can cordially atti Miss Ja cob’s powerful and engrossing 
romance. Her style is excellent—lucid, natural, unaffected.” 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. By 
the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Fresh and original in conception, and 
full of dramatic incident; they are still more remarkable for their 
freshness as studies of character.” 


IF I WERE KING. By Justin Huntly 
McCA’ 6s. 
++ This. me “follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's 
Theatre. 
TIMES.—“ A novel of exceptional distinction : the scenes are fresh 
and vivid, the movements quick and natural.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By 
BRAM STOKER. 6s [Third Impression. 
TIMES.—“ A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves 
and storms; of haughty Spaniards; of subterranean passages and 
ruined chapels.” 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 


E& « & 


aN) 
aN) 
i) 


‘GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES 


oO 
fon) 
Oo 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and @Qusries Office, 


11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





Last Week’s ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

The SIEGE of DELHI. 

IRISH PRINTING in the SEVENTEENTH eee 

The ECCESIASTICAL COURT of WHALLE 

VICTORIAN PROSE. 

A SUFFOLK PARISH. 

A JEWISH ENCYCLOP#DIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Wings of the Dove; If I were King; A Prince 
of Good Fellows ; The Honeycomb of Life; Children of the Bush ; 
— and Son ; The Sign of the Prophet; To the End of the 


trail 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Seen in Germany; Training; History of 
a2 Commune; Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Australian Girlhood; The 

mance of an Eastern Prince; L’Hasa at Last; French Statistics. 

L Ist ‘a NEW BOOKS. 

PHILIP Fae KAILEY; ‘The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS ; 
The COMING PUBL ISHING SEASON ; eee BLIND'S 
‘MADAME toy AND’; The STUART PAPE: 

LITERARY GOSsI 

SCIENCE :—The President's Address to the British nes 
Gilbert of Colchester; Roses for English Gardens; Gos: 

FINE ARTS :—Two Vase-Catalogues; Early Flemish aie ae “Bruges ; 

sl Leja srt Anatolian Hive-Marks ; The Coming Publishing 


; Gossip. 
MU sic: ‘Festival of the Three Choirs; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA. —‘ Marina’ 
beth ’ Note ; Gossip 


‘Chance, the Idol’; Shakspeariana; A ‘ Mac- 


The A prom UM for September 6 contains Articles on 


The LIFE of DUMAS 

A NEW EDITION of CHAMBERS'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

PRAGUE. 

The HOSTMEN of NEWCASTLE. 

A NEW LIFE of TOLSTOY. 

BERACHYA NAKDAN 

A NEW HISTORY of FRANCE. 

The ALFRED MILLEN -—e 

PERSONALLY CUNDU Cre D 

NEW NOVELS:—A Son of Gad; A Soldier's Love; The Strange 
Adventure of James Shervinton ; High Policy ; The Puppet Crown ; 
The Forerunner ; ‘the Kidnapped President; Lady Beatrix and the 
Forbidden Man. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS a an FAR EA re 

The PA tf and CLOSE ROLLS. 

ECCL ESIOL OGICAL LITERATO RE. 

BOOKS on GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY cionepg Sey, os Laici; Flaxius; Book-binding and 
the Care of Books; The Vita Nuova; Reprints. 


LIST of NEW BOO 
NEW ENGLISH cg. 
RE 








TRISTAN’S SONG; The 
RIAGE of the DU KE of CLARENCE ; The 
‘A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR’; 
ING SEASON; The ‘HEROICA™ 
HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDATURE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Young’s ‘Manual of Astronomy’; The Discovery of 
—— and the Name America ; ‘The Coming Publishing Season ; 
Jossip 

FINE ARTS :—Roman Africa; Notes from Rome ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Opera in English at rptherd Garden ; Promenade Concerts ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—‘ If I were King’; Gossip. 


The MAR- 
DR. ANGUS; 

The COMING PUBLISH- 
of PHILOSTRATUS; ‘The 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 30 contains Articles on 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

The WELSH WARS of EDWARD I 

DIXON'S HISSORY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

MAETERLINCK’S NEW KOOK. 

ANNALS of the SEY MOURS 

MR. DAVIDSON’S LAST POEM. 

AN AMERICAN HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. 

A NEW EDITION of DYER’S MODERN EUROPE. 

NEW NOVELS:—'The Twickenham Peerage; Stronger than Love; 
a > rincess of the Hills; ‘The Garden of Contentment ; The Desert 








the So 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE:-—The Theology and Ethics of the 
Hebrews ; The Early History of Syria and Palestine ; An Introduc- 
sort og Christian Mysticism; Professor Harnack and his Oxford 


SCHOOL “BOOKS ; CANADIAN HISTORY; AMERICAN TRANS- 
LATORS ; NOKW EGIAN BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE:—Hore Solitarie; The Story of Cairo; 
Aimée de Coigny ; Marshal Canrobert ; Highlanders of Scotland ; 
Whitaker's Reference Catalogue. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The RETURN to ig ey. ‘WASTED FIRES’; The JOURNAL 
des SAVANTS’; The GRAVE 4 Se areata An ITALIAN N LIST 
of maar: ISH "MONASTERIB HIS WORLD Is BUT a 
od Y’; The FIRST ROOK ‘PRINTED by EUROPEANS in 

'; The COMING “pacers SEASON; The HOHEN- 
yh SLLERN CANDIDATUORE. 

LIT age GOSSIP. 

SLE. :—The Climates and Baths of Great Britain; 
ae Aiton Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giotto ; Gossip. 

>:—Opera in English at Covent Cae —— Concerts ; 
New Music ; Gossip; Performances Next V 

DRAMA : —‘ There's Many a Slip’; itecent Publications Gossip. 








American 


The ATHENAUM for August 23 contains Articles on 


The BARBARIAN INVASIONS of ITALY. 
DEAN GRANVILLE 
The BLOCKADE of eet 
The TEMPLE BIBL 
A NEW MONOGRAP "H on GEORGE ELIOT. 
SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN, 
The YOUTHFUL DAYS of the GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 
NEW NOVELS: ~—'The Sea Lady ; The Branded Prince ; Mrs. Clyde. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL; SHORT STORIES; SPORTS and PASTIMES ; 
GUIDE. BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Earl Roberts; Our Battalion; The De- 
ndent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes; Booksellers’ Cata- 
« gues. 
LIST of NEW BROOKS. 
HARKOW and SHERIDAN and 
DOU ony 
Ss 


BYRON; 
The AGINCOURT “CHAPLAIN 
‘rhe COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 


The HOUSE of 
‘The PISTILL 
‘A FRIEND 











ty GOSSIP. 

—The Play of Man; Zoological Literature; Mathematical 
Literature ; ee West Indies Voleanic Commi ssion; Anthropo- 
logical Notes ; ‘The Coming Publishing Season : Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Books on Siena; Hubert yon Herkomer ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Marriage of Kitty’; Gossip. 








THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C, ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 
NOTES: — Notes on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ — Westminster 
Changes—Shakespeariana — Oxford at the Accession of George I,— 
Human Saliva—Authors’ Slips—‘* Wampum ”—'Thicknesse. 


QUERIES :—Edward and James Moore—Van de Pump—Vincent of 
Long Ditton—Pre-Celtic Britain—Stanihurst Arms—Goethe—Cure- 
ton Monument—Lyrics for Music—Reliquary at Anstey—Grissard 
— Gene seen cee oA ‘'s House —Chalmers, Portrait Painter — 
“Tomato ’—10.U.—Hereford Manor-houses — Monmouth Rebel. 
lion — Pricket Candlesticks — Heriot — Kat-cakes—‘‘ Bap Break. 
fast-roli—De Barre Family and Worksop Priory —* Linney’— 
Masculine Dress—Delaval-Carey— White-headed Boy —Jews and 
Eternal Punishment — Admiral Byron—William Ball’s Poems— 
Bristow Family—Shelley at Bracknell. 


REPLIES :—Shelley’s Ancestry — Charleton —‘‘ Kit-Cat’’ Portraits— 
Coleridge dice is = ip pags of Book—Branstill vrodah ae Vicar 
and Mos Sale of Prince of Wales’s Theatre—Baker Family— 
“Chi const” ‘—Arms of Eton and W ee ae ee Hall— 
Optic Glass —‘‘ Nonesopretties ’ —‘‘Cond’’— Scott and Wilkie— 
Periwinkle —Charles Il. and West Dorset— Bell Inscription— 
Medallion of Scott—Evolution of a Nose—First Christmas Card— 
a of ora ig Ser yg tee see in Kurland—German 

—Thack e in Public Conduits— 
Initial tor Porensine—Stamp. Collecting—Chess Playing—Monastic 
Sheep Farming. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hogarth’s ‘Nearer East’—Schroer's Grieb’s 
‘German - English Dictionary’ — Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ — 
Glauser'’s ‘French Commercial Correspondence — Wyatt's ‘Old 
English Reader.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 13 contains :— 


NOTES :—The Bacon-Shakespeare Sacpag Toe omens to the ‘N.E.D,’ 
_" Affection’ and ‘ Connexion” — *‘ Yeom * Mark Ruther- 
ford” and ‘George Eliot’ —eabe WwW eee eaciacen and Mason 
—‘‘ Whipping the cat” — ‘Thirty days hath September ’— Half 
Penny for Halfpenny— Burials in Westminster Abbey—Waverley 
Abbey, Surrey—*‘ Tayntynge "—B. RK. Haydon. 


QUERIES :—Portrait by Zurbaran—Halley me ee T. Bodle 
Arms on Fireback—Political Playing-Cards— W. Killick—“ Pi op Ie 
—Cradle Chimney—‘ Often have I seen’”—Descendants of A 
bethan Worthies—‘‘ Quite a few ”’—Queen Victoria's Coronation— 
“Chien ou rat"—Music in Westminster Cathedral—Joseph and 
Amos Cottle—‘‘The religion of all sensible men”—Ludgersall— 
Konigsdorf Abbey—‘ Memoirs of the Chevalier Pierpoint'—Sir 
=a Crolly—Pigeon-Holes and Tin Tokens—Winea Kare Article 

i. Paget—Eurl Darsy—Major-General Price —Bishop Moore. 


REPLIES :—Dunwich or Dunmow — Disappearing Chartists — Long- 
fellow —Cavalier and Roundhead Families — «‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Love were questioned’ — ‘‘ Barbitonsor” — Black as Badge of 
Mourning—Chess Playing—‘ Robert, D G. Pristinensis Episcopus” 
—Torton—Newark Abbey—Pictorial Postcards—‘‘ Le Furmager’’— 
*«Comically "—Greek Epigram—Episcopal College of St. Edward— 
Sunday Morning Service—The Gybbins—Shakespeare +. Kacon— 
Earthworks at eens Rene Carewe—A. Hepplewhite —* Lupo- 
mannaro’ Jaste Anderton — Lime-tree - Brown Family— 
« Endorsement” : - Dorso-ventrality ” — Tedula — Latin Verses— 
“‘Tressher ’’—Mallet used by Wren. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘The Bewleyss of Cumberland’—Filons ‘La 
Caricature en Angleterre’ — Brewer's ‘ Reader's Handbook ’— 
‘ Devon Notes and Queries.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 6 contains .— 

NOTES : — The — Folio Shakespeare — Sortes Evangelice — 
“Sence”: ‘‘Sense”"—‘N & Q’ Anagram—Hampstead Periodicals 
—Bangay—Obaune} Island Names—Lord Chesterfield on Laughter 
—Westminster Custom—Harrison Ainsworth at Kensal Green— 
Walnut Log—Prince Rupert after the Restoration. 


pa rr a E. ine sie, fei oe at Bethlehem—‘‘ = 
Portraits—G. Kirke—Daniotto—Canterbury—Sledges— Plac 
canteen . Waite—Lettres de Cachet— Knightley Charleton 
— Misodolus — The Coronation Canopy — The Three ‘Towns 
Novelists’ Accuracy—Carlyle, Coleridge, and Swinburne— ‘Toxton— 
Lord’s Prayer in Verse—Ell Family—Beads in the East—‘ Jack-in- 
the-box.” 





REPLIES :— Knights of the Garter—Branstill Castle—‘The Soul's 
Errand ’—Heuskarian Rarity— Legend of Lady Alice Lea—“ Dif- 
ferent than "—Dragon Tree—he Mitre—Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square — Black Malibran—Hobbins Family—Knighthood—Sir Alan 
de Heyton—“ Mallet” or “‘ Mullet "—Marjorie Fleming's Portrait— 
Index-making—Arms of Married Women—Beasley—‘ Sergeant Bell 
and his Raree-Show ’— Cimex lectularius — Koundary Stones— 
“Babies in the eyes”— Birmingham — Pepys and Sanderson — 

“Hoping against hope”—Doset Hall—Knurr and Spell—Fox— 
Epitaph on an Attorney—Thackeray and Homccopathy—Euston 
Road—“ Merrye”—Governing Bodies of Public Schools—Tailed 
Africans—Coronation Sermons—‘‘ Motherland.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :— ee Encyclopedia ’—‘ Quarterly Review = 
Reviews and Magazine: 


Obituary :—Mr. Joseph Phillips. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 30 contains :— 


NOTES :—The British Academy—‘Morte Arthure’ and the War of 
Brittany—Dr. John Bond —Coronation Advertisement of 1685- 


“ Barrator’’—‘ Concert”: ‘“ Dance’’—‘‘ Chesnut.” 
QUERIES :—Coleridge Bibliography—T' itle of Rook Wanted—Cavaliers 
and Roundheads in Carmarthen—‘‘In matters of commerce ”— 


Cc. J. Mathews— Whitsun Farthings— Lion and Unicorn—Bell In- 
scription—Visiting Cards in Italy—Cornish Motto—Signs— American 
Knee-breeches— Weight or Token—‘‘ Barbitonsor’’—“ Wig-wands”’ 
«Fat-halves "—Chorley’s Poems—‘The Vicar and Moses "Nana 
Sahib. 


REPLIES :—‘ Woodstock’ — ‘ Only. too thankful” — Disappearing 
Chartists—Pam—Mrs. Jane ker—Lady Elizabeth Percy—The 
Iron Duke—Stamp ee a ‘Family Crests—De Laci Family— 
‘“‘Mallet” or ‘ Mullet’’—Capt. Morris’s Wife—English Parsimony 
—Malt and Hops Almond ‘T'ree—Monastic Sheep-Farming—Vl’rince 
of Wales's theatre—Cries of Animals— Greek Mythology— Waterloo 
Hallroom—Watson of Barrasbridge—*‘ Beatific vision ’"—Arms of 
Continental Cities—Celebrated Banking Firm—Flint: Ferrey— 
Frost of 1683-4—Boudicca — Eighteenth-Century Indexes—Spiera’s 
Despair. 


NOTES ON BROOKS :—Supplement to ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’— 
ae Bermondsey —‘ Cardiff Records ’—Hutton’s ‘Lesson 0! 
Evolution.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 
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ON OCTOBER 1 WILL BE PUBLISHED NUMBER I. OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 





Price 2s. 6d. per Number net. Per annum, 10s. post free. 





The HIBBERT JOURNAL will be devoted to the discussion of Religious, Theological, and Philo- 
sophicai Subjects, and will be open to writers of every school of thought. The Editorial Board, which 
will assist Messrs, L. P. JACKS and G. DAWES HICKS, the Editors, in their work, will include such 
representative men as the DEANS of ELY and DURHAM, 
Dr, DRUMMOND, Mr. MONTEFIORE, Sir OLIVER LODGE, Prof. GARDNER, and Prof. MUIRHEAD, 


THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER WILL BE:— 
EDITORIAL. 
The BASIS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D. of Oxford. 
The CONCEPT of the INFINITE. By Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University. 
The OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE and FAITH. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc. F.R.8. 
“ RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD” in ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY. Principal James Drummond, LL.D. Litt.D. of Oxford. 


CATASTROPHES and the MORAL ORDER. I. Prof. G. H. Howison. II. Rev. R. A. Armstrong. III. Rev. R. F. 
Horton, D.D. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. LL.D. 
EARLY DOCTRINAL MODIFICATIONS of the GOSPELS. 
And a NUMBER of SIGNED REVIEWS. 


F. C. Conybeare, M.A. 


Full Prospectus post free upon application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., and 17, Broad Street, Oxford. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA, F.R.A,S, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENZXUM™M’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 

By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


BONUS YEAR 1902. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | JOHN 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCK. 








at of “That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
Paid in Claims more than .., «+. 211,500,000 a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900 
Accumulated Funds exceed s+» £5,700,000 Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 
PROFITS. | FOR REMOV. ING DUST from Books, Curios. Shelves. Corners, and, 
These are divided solely amongst the assured. Already | eee eters acest eocus ns eccm eee) 


ARVEY’S vA'TKENT PNEUMATIC DUSTING 


APPLIANCES are unequalled. No risk of smother. 


divided, £5,400, 00 

The next Division will be made as at November 20, 1902, | 
and all Assurances previously effected and then existing | | 
will participate. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum | 
cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Write for illustrated particulars, post free 
Cc. J. HAKVEY, 11, Church Street, Kidderminster. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 





HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


And INDIGESTION 
And Safest Tadiee Chi for Delicate Gonstitations, 
es, Children, and Infants. 


Dr. JOHN WATSON, Prof, CHEYNE, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
EW BOOKS. 


—_——_~>——— 


THE PRINCE OF ADVENTURERS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
CASANOVA. 


A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Portraits, 


2 vols, large crown 8vo, 32s. net. 
[Ready September 28, 


An unrivalled picture of the social life and manners of the 
eighteenth century. 

The historical importance of these memoirs bas hitherto 
been obscured by the long — of dubious personal anec- 
dotes, which are here ignored. It has been said of this work 
that ‘‘it is one of the great autobiographical revelations 
which the ages have left us, with Augustin’s, Cellini’s, 
Rousseau’s of its kind, supreme.” Casanova for more than 
half a century consorted with popes, kings, and peasants ; 
he lived in palaces, prisons, and hovels ; he writes brilliantly 
about it all. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


By Capt. PHILIP TREVOR (“Dux”), 
Author of ‘ The Lighter Side of Cricket,’ &e. 


With Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


In this spirited and popular work, Capt. Trevor gives a 
critical history of Rugby Football from its origin to the 
present day. The book is a compendium of information. 
An account of every important Rugby Club in the country, 
with tabulated results of their matches during the last few 
years, and a critical appreciation of their leading players 
is given. 


NOW READY, 


TWO MASQUES. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 


Author of ‘British Comic Dramatists,’ Lyrical 

Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria, ‘ Four Poets,’ &c, 
Crown 4to, 5s, net. 

The ‘Two Masques’ are written in blank verse, inter— 

spersed with lyrics. So much of the plots of both pieces as 

it has been thought better to set forth in narrative form is- 

put into the shape of prologue and spoken by personages 


not immediately connected with the story, and these per- 
sonages are made to retire when the dramatic action begins. 


THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICKENS. 


Price 3s. 6d, each, 


1, SKETCHES by BOZ. With 40 


Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


2. The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 


43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, 


Subsequent Volumes will be issued at the rate of 
two a Month. 
Detailed Prospectu 
Design, post free. 


s, with reproduction of Cover 


THE 


EDINBURGH CARLYLE. 
(ON INDIA PAPER.) 

Price 2s, net, cloth; 2s. 6d, net, leather. 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY, 

SARTOR RESARTUS: On Heroes, 


Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History: 
Past and Present, 1 vol. 


The LIFE of SCHILLER and the 


LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 
[Ready October. 


Prospectus post free, 





Applicitions for Agencies invited. DINNEFORD’S M A GNESIA, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, I1mrrep, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & ©O’S EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS. | 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN'S ‘ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
On OCTOBER 3, THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., 


Author of ‘ Hours in a Library,’ ‘The Life of Henry Fawcett,’ &c. 








On OCTOBER 3, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN CHURCH. 


With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. 


By EDWARD DICKINSON, 
Professor of The History of Music, Oberlin College. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETED EDITION OF 
SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘THE GREAT BOER WAR,’ 
SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, COMPLETING OvER 63,000 corius PRINTED. 


On OCTOBER 11, with Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. éd. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most authentic account 
extant of the whole course of the war, and is indispensable to all who wish to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the subject 





NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’S POEMS. 
IMMEDIATELY, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Volume V. 


Contents:—The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVES; The HUMOURS of the COURT; NOTES. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ROLL-CALL of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘ Annals of Westminster 
Abbey,’ &c. 


TRUTH says :—“ Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘The author has lived within the precincts of the Abbey and made good use of her | 


opportunities. Not only things that happened within the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, but many related scenes 


that were acted in other places—even in foreign countries—are called up by association...... But quite as admirable as the | 


number of persons and incidents introduced are the skill and method with which the matter is arranged...... The chapters 


are liberally illustrated, and some exceljently clear plans of the Abbey are given at theend. Finally there is a good index 


to complete the usefulness of the volume as a book of reference.” 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ 
By the AUTHOR of ‘COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS,’ &ec. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 








[ Shortly. 








RHODES SCHOLAR AT OXFORD. 


By GEORGE CALDERON. With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. [Shortly. 





NEW VOLUME BY 
STANLEY WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown &vo, 6s, 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


AUTHOR OF ‘COUNT HANNIBAL, 
‘THE CASTLE INN,’ &c., 











| NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


On SEPTEMBER 25, crown Svo, 6s, 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘ A Daughter of 
the Fields,’ * She Walks in Beauty,’ &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
On OCTOBER 7, crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ THE INTRUSIONS 
_-OF:~PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


| 

| 

; 

i] 

Author of ‘ The God in the Car,’ ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ 
‘ Tristram of Blent,’ &. 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


| 
| NOTICE. 
| 


A SECOND IMPRESSION 


THE VULTURES, 


H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘ The Sowers,’ &c., 
Crown 8vo, 6s., 
IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘Like all Mr. Merriman’s 
novels, ‘The Vultures’ is clean, wholesome, and sincere...... 


| He has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Mr. H. 8. Merriman has not 


| stinted his best work in this excellent novel. He gives us 
| plenty of adventure and excitement, a thoroughly charming 


The ADVENTURES of DOWNY V. GREEN, 


heroine in Princess Wanda, a hero of cool brain and iron 
nerve, the clear, careful characterization for which he is 
famous, and an abundance of sparkling epigram.” 


SKETCH.—“ In construction and power it would be hard 


| to surpass...... The book is an exceedingly able one, and will 
| be welcomed as an oasis in the almost sterile desert of to- 
| day’s literature.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 











and Busi 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ’—Advert 


Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chantery Late, £.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancérv Lane B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 20, 1902. 
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